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“25% More work done each day” 


HE drawers of the “Y and E” Commercial Book- 
keeper’s Desk contain an almost automatic check 
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‘Safeguard Your Funds 


The American Automobile Association 
recommends 


AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELERS’ 
CHEQUES 


For Sale at Banks and Express Offices 
75c for each $100 


N the face of every road map issued in 1927 
by the American Automobile Association 
are printed the words of caution, shown above. 


A card placed under the glass table tops of many 
important hotels reads : — 


“We recommend that you transfer your funds into 
American Express or other Travelers Cheques.. You 
can buy them at 22,000 banks and express offices.” 


A writer in the Standard Oil Company’s magazine 
says : — 


- “One piece of luggage I’ve always found useful is 
a book of Travelers Cheques.”’ 


The sale of American Express Travelers Cheques 
by banks everywhere is the logical result of a wider, 
| more definite knowledge of the money safety and 
personal service value of these Cheques through 
extensive national advertising in magazines and 
newspapers. 


It is easy for a bank to sell American Express 
Travelers Cheques today, and the sale is always 
profitable and in the nature of another personal 
service to your depositors. Usually only a sug- 
gestion is needed, such as “How about some 
Travelers Cheques?”— 


American Express Travelers Cheques 
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| 
IN SEXTY-FOUR years, 
hi 
the First National Bank 
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the world-wide contacts 
» 
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Y counsel and prompt, = 
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The Editor's Endorsement 


EPLETE and content with the world, 
having landed our annual black bass 
(singular) that afternoon, we sat on the 
porch late after dinner thrilling to a 
gorgeous pageant of the Northern Lights 
thrusting luminous streamers across the 
sky reflected in a brilliant glow on the 
placid lake from the dark far shore a mile 
away. For Father-in-law, out of his long 
years of summering on Portage, the spec- 
tacle evoked reminiscences of even finer 
appearances of the Aurora Borealis. And 
suddenly he said: ‘“‘Let me see now, 
Herb, were you born before ’71?” 

Rowdy Brother-in-law_ snickered, of 
course, under cover of the old gentleman’s 
deafness but we frowned him down, for to 
us ‘““Grandfather’s” guess was no snickering 
matter. It hadn’t missed us by more 
than a dozen years or so. For we can 
remember torchlight parades—and _par- 
ticipating in them, too, suffered to trudge 
proudly along for a block or two, gripping 
the hand of Father, staunchest Republican 
that ever lived, we do believe. 

On the whole, we are glad that this is so, 
glad that our hoary age has left us a 
heritage of stirring, imperishable memories 
of the days when politics were politics and 
that we lived them in the politically 
seething pivotal State of Indiana. There 
none but the big ones came—with doubtful 
electors they took no chances. McKinley 
himself, perhaps, or anyhow the candidate 
for vice-president, Hobart, heading the 
parade behind Ringold Band, in the 
carriage of state and four white horses 
from Ball’s Livery. Or Bryan came, the 
“Boy Orator from the Platte,’ metaphori- 
cally stumblin 


to be crucified. 

Those were the days of ‘“flamboes”’ 
Ftp flame in unison aloft at a pull of 
the trigger on signal to a host of marching 
men. Horns, double, triple and quadruple, 
that took a lot of wind from inexhaustible 
ey. “Transparencies.” The Columbia 
Club resplendent in great-capes of broad- 
cloth scarlet lined. The elegant Jackson 
Club, on the Democratic side, arrayed in 
“Prince Alberts,” silk hats, gold-headed 
canes. The railroad trainmen in uniform, 
swinging lanterns red and white, ahead of a 
real locomotive careening down Main 
Street on the car tracks under its own 
‘steam. The labor marching clubs in 
overalls, | the inevitable ‘“‘full 
dinner pail.” ed fire. Green fire. 
The Flag everywhere. Fife and drum 
—- he quartet of Davis brothers, 
willing to harmonize parodies for any and 
all parties for a small consideration. Every 
home declaring its allegiance with a 
icture of its presidential candidates in the 
ront window. Lithographs. Floats— 
the of plenty, “Columbia the 
Gem of the Ocean.”’ Col. Dick Thompson, 
high in the councils at Washington. Sen. 
Dan Vorhees, the ‘Tall Sycamore of the 
Wabash.” Demas Deming, leading banker 
and local money power. Tom Taggart. 
Rallies. The “Jollification”-—winners ju- 
bilant, losers bowed despondently over the 
working end of wheelbarrows in which 
their victors in the betting rode triumphant 
in the line of march. The Brewery workers 
astride their pyramids of kegs pulled b 
four-tandem teams, bunting-bedecked. 
Lapel-button likenesses of the candidates. 
Emblematic elephants and asses. Vote 
scandals, which many of the local lights 
repented late—in penitentiary. Street- 
corner debates, fist-fights, riot calls. A 
man could and did stand up for his politics. 
Friendships split wide on it. And some- 


times blood-relationships shattered. 
These are but highlights of the excite- 
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ment and of the earnestness of our politics 
which Willford I. ory | intimates in the 
opening ——— of his article in this 
issue, ““The Movement for Sound Money”’: 
“Americans too young to remember the 
campaign of 1896,” he says, “know nothin 
about the excitement of a real politica 
contest. Never since has there been a 
time when party feeling has run high 
enough to cleave neighborhoods into 
hostile camps, the members of each char- 
acterizing those in the other camp as 
enemies of the Republic. Never since 
have brothers refused to speak to each 
other merely because one believed in the 
gold standard and the other favored ‘free 
silver... Never since have Americans 
threatened that, if ballots failed to win, 
the issue would be settled with rifles.” 
That political war, fought to a finish to 
establish sound money, has apparently 
failed in its purpose as completely as the 


late “war to end war.” For, as Dr. Kin 
argues, our money has never been soun 
and is not sound today. But we are in- 
stituting movements in the right direction. 
And torchlight parades have flickered out. 


N ABLE critic has told us that he 
knows what’s the matter with the 
banking magazines. They ought to be 
“louder and funnier.” They’re lacking in 
human interest and a saving sense of 
humor. 

Wherefore we have induced Fred Cope- 
land to serve a tasty side-dish this month, 
“Saint Sub Rosa Day” on page 17 to 
supply the missing ingredient. You feel 
the tang of Autumn in the streets of 
Ferndale Village as you accompany Direc- 
tor Clutchbill, Willie Dexter, angelic and 
heroic Rosa, and a pair of phlegmatic bank 
examiners to the golf links—to a defeat 
turned to victory. 3S. 
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Individuals, commercial concerns and 
banks in all parts of the world, as well 
as our many thousands of customers 
here in Chicago, have come to recognize 
the great colonnaded entrance of the 
Illinois Merchants Trust Company as 
the open door to banking service. 


ILLINOIS MERCHANTS [RUST COMPANY 


The open door to banking service 


The specialized facilities of this insti- 
tution for commercial banking, foreign 
banking, investment banking, savings 
and trusts make the Illinois Merchants 
TrustCompany an advantageous Chicago 
connection for banks or business con- 
cerns, wherever they may be located. 
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A Review of the Remedies Proposed to Prevent Economic 
Disasters Brought About by Inflation and Deflation 


MERICANS too young to re- 
member the campaign of 1896 


know nothing about the excite- 
ment of real political contest. 
Never since, has there been a time 
when party feeling has run _ high 
enough to cleave neighborhoods into 
two hostile camps, the members of 
each characterizing those in the other 
camp as enemies of the Republic. 
Never since, have brothers refused to 
speak to each other merely because 
one believed in the gold standard while 
the other favored “‘free silver.” Never 
since, have Americans threatened that, 
if ballots failed to win, the issue would 
be settled with rifles. 

More than three decades have 
passed since the day when the “Boy 
Orator from the Platte” opened “The 
First Battle’? by defying the Repub- 
licans to “crucify labor upon a cross 
of gold.”” A new generation of voters 
has come upon the scene, and it is 
now possible to discuss the issues of 
1896 in a dispassionate manner and 
to evaluate fairly the motives of the 
men who led the struggle. As we lay 
prejudice aside, it becomes evident 
that both William McKinley and 
William Jennings Bryan were striving 
to attain the same goal —sound money. 
Each believed, however, that the 
method proposed by the other was not 


the one that would produce the 
desired results. McKinley felt that 
Bryan’s plan was nothing but a 


scheme to diminish the value of the 
dollar, thus filching from the holders of 
money, notes, mortgages, bonds, and 
insurance, a goodly part of their 
savings in order to give the proceeds to 
the debtors. Bryan, on the other 
hand, believed that by the steady 
increase in the purchasing power of 
the dollar which had been going on 
since 1865, the debtors had already 


had their burdens doubled or trebled 
and that, therefore, the diminution in 
the purchasing power of the dollar, 
which he expected free silver to bring 
about, would constitute nothing but a 
tardy righting of a grievous wrong. 

Furthermore, it was his belief that, 


By WILLFORD I. KING 


National Bureau of Economic Research 


since gold was continually becoming 
scarcer and scarcer, the only way to 
keep the burdens of the debtors from 
growing heavier and heavier was 
promptly to adopt measures that 
would increase the money supply. 
He felt that the simplest and surest 
way to accomplish this end was to 
open the mints for the unlimited 
coinage of silver at the prevailing 
ratio of sixteen to one. 

As it happened, however, luck was 
all with the gold-standard cohorts. 
Not only did they succeed in convinc- 
ing the voters of the wisdom of their 
arguments. They also were favored 
by events over which they had no 
control. The excitement connected 
with the election was scarcely over 
before reports began coming in of 
wonderful discoveries of gold in the 
Klondike and, only a year or two 
later, South Africa began to pour. a 
record-breaking stream of gold into the 
world’s supply. Had gold production 
continued as scanty as before 1896, it 
seems highly probably that the result- 
ing continued decline in the price 
level would have provoked such dis- 
content among debtors as to have 
forced the adoption of “‘free silver” 
or some other device intended to 
increase the money supply. As fate 
willed it, however, the influx of gold 
from the new mines did exactly what 
Bryan had hoped the adoption of 
‘free silver’? would do —it first stopped 
the downward drift and ere long gave 
an upward trend to the index of general 
prices. This trend toward a higher 
price level gradually improved the 
condition of the debtor class in the 
West and removed the cause of their 
spirit of discontent. Because of this 
change in conditions, the “free silver” 
movement died a natural death, with 
the result that, since that date, this 
demise of the movement has been 
rather generally accepted as a vindica- 
tion of the principles for which 
McKinley contended and the gold 


standard has therefore been commonly 
assumed to be the only practical basis 
for “sound money.” 

As a matter of fact, both McKinley 
and Bryan were equally devoted to 
the idea of sound money. They 
differed only in their view as to what 
constituted “sound money.”’ McKinley 
felt that only a single standard could 
justly be called “‘sound.” Bryan was 
just as sure that a bi-metallic standard 
far better deserved the appellation. 
The “gold-bugs” pointed to the fact 
that, in all silver-using countries, the 
money was depreciated as compared 
to the money in the gold standard 
countries —their favorite “horrible ex- 
ample” being the fifty-cent Mexican 
dollar. The “silverites’ contended 
that the bi-metallic standard greatly 
increased. the probability of having 
“sound” money, since there must 
always be a chance that a heavy 
production of gold will be accompanied 
by a low output of silver and vice versa. 

There can be no question but that 
“sound money” furnished an admirable 
slogan. Presumably, however, few 
indeed of the orators who extolled it 
ever had any clear concept of just 
what the term means. When is 
money “sound?” Before this question 
can be answered, it is necessary to take 
into consideration some of the funda- 
mentals concerning money and its uses. 


MONEY has numerous functions. 
One of the chief of these is to act as 
a medium of exchange. Gold performs 
this function admirably. It is mal- 
leable, easily divisible, can be readily 
identified, has large value per unit of 
weight, tarnishes but slowly and, 
when alloyed slightly, suffers rela- 
tively little from abrasion. It is 
because of these characteristics that 
gold has been adopted as money by 
most of the nations of the world. 
However, there are also other func- 
tions that are just as essential in 
good money. To be satisfactory, 
money must serve well as a _ store- 
house of value. There are many ways 
in which savings can be invested but, 
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as a preliminary to investment, it is 
necessary first to accumulate money, 
and any kind of money that depreci- 
ates in value if it is kept is highly 
unsatisfactory. This was notably the 
case in Germany during the period of 
rapid inflation, and it is a matter of 
history that, at that time, the German 
people were forced into a mad orgy of 
spending; for money lost value so 
rapidly that, if it was kept on hand, a 
large proportion of its value dis- 
appeared within a few days. Under 
these circumstances, the necessary 
result was that people stood in long 
queues before mercantile establish- 
ments of all kinds, everyone actuated 
by the same desire to convert money 
into goods with the greatest possible 
speed. 


ATHIRD exceedingly important func- 
tion of money is to act as a standard 
for deferred payments. At the present 
time, most large-scale transactions 
are entered into on a credit basis, and 
credit means a contract to pay a 
certain sum of money at a date 
specified. Now, the man who con- 
tracts for a ton of steel would regard 
it highly ridiculous if the seller were 
to inform him that, at a given date, a 
certain number of bars of steel would 
be delivered to him, but that it was 
impossible to state until arrival of the 
time mentioned in the contract, how 
much on the average each bar would 
weigh, the best that the seller could 
do being to promise that the average 
weight would probably be between 
100 and 200 pounds. The idea that 
anyone would agree to such a con- 
tract seems absurd; yet an equally 
preposterous arrangement is entered 
into by every purchaser of any deferred 
payment such as a bond, a note, a 
mortgage or a life insurance policy. 
True, the seller of the “paper” agrees 
to pay at a definite date a fixed number 
of dollars, but the man who buys the 
“paper” is not, at bottom, interested 
in receiving dollars. He wishes to 
have given to him at the date speci- 
fied, a definite ability to buy com- 
modities, and he has no way of knowing 
just what that ability will be when 
the amount of money is actually paid. 
The reason that he is left in the dark 
is because the United States, following 
the example of the leading nations, is 
on a gold standard, and gold, although 
highly satisfactory as a means of ex- 
change, is at times extremely unsatis- 
factory as a standard of deferred 
payments. 
Many people will contend that- in 
the United States we have had 
“sound” money ever since 1878, for 
since that date the Treasury has with- 
out question always redeemed any 
kind of United States money in gold. 
Granted that this is true, it still 
remains that, from the standpoint of 


deferred payments, gold as used up 


to the present time is distinctly 
unsound money. This fact is well 
illustrated by the line in the accom- 
panying chart showing the course 
pursued by the average of prices of 
consumable commodities at retail dur- 
ing the last three-quarters of a cen- 
tury. The figures for the years pre- 
ceding 1891 are those prepared by Dr. 
Roland P. Falkner for the Aldrich 
Committee. Those for the more 
recent years are my own estimates 
based upon price data from the 
United States Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics and from the National Bureau of 
Economic Research. 

I show here the course of prices at 
retail rather than at wholesale because 
of the fact that the former represent 
far better than the latter the prevailing 
tendencies in the general purchasing 
power of money. Wholesale prices 
reflect not so much actualities as 
present estimates of what future 
retail prices will be. Because whole- 
sale prices are largely psychological in 
their nature, they tend to fluctuate 
much more radically than existing 
conditions of the supply of and 
demand for goods warrant. In a 
general way, retail prices may be 
thought of as the trend about which 
wholesale prices oscillate. 

During all of the period covered, 
except in the sixties and seventies, all 
money was redeemable in gold, and 
hence the price fluctuations shown by 
the curve represent the ability of gold 
to command goods. The curve is 
evidently more notable for its vari- 
ability than its stability. A study of 
the chart shows that the market prices 
of consumable goods declined from 
1866 until 1897, after which they rose 
steadily until 1920. During the next 
two years they fell sharply. 

Since 1922 they have shown a slow 
upward trend most of the time. Al- 
though we have been on a gold stand- 
ard since 1878, the retail price index 
during that period has been as low as 
69, and as high as 198. A standard 
that varies to this extent scarcely de- 
serves the name and is certainly 
entirely unsuited for use as a gauge 
for deferred payments. 

To illustrate the evils growing out 
of such variability in the value of the 
dollar, let us take the case of a person 
who purchased a 4-per-cent bond in 
1897 and who drew interest on it 
regularly until 1920. During the 
twenty-three years, the accumulated 
simple interest would amount to 92 
per cent of the face of the bond. The 
average price-index of goods bought 
by consumers rose, however, in the 
meantime from 70 to 198. Even after 
allowing for the additional income 
arising from the fact that the saved 
interest on the bond would itself draw 
interest, it is clear that, even though 
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he used his principal and interest com- 
bined for the purpose, the bondholder 
could buy no more in 1920 with the 
proceeds than he could have obtained 
with the money used to purchase the 
bond in 1897. Actually, then, he re- 
ceived no interest at all during this 
twenty-three year period. Certainly 
no standard of deferred payment that 
has thus deprived the holder of every 
long-time bond, mortgage, and life in- 
surance policy of all of his interest 
during a period of more than a score 
of years, can legitimately claim the 
name “‘sound money.” 

It is true, indeed, that prices of 
direct or consumers’ goods have de- 
clined materially since 1920, but this 
decline has not made up for the pre- 
ceding rise, for, even in 1927, the price 
level still stands more than double as 
high as it was in the nineties. Any fair 
means of comparison will show, then, 
that during the last three decades, the 
unsound nature of our money standard 
has defrauded the creditor class of the 
nation of half the value of their hold- 
ings. The fleecing of creditors was 
most flagrant, of course, during the 
period 1914 to 1920. I have pointed 
out elsewhere that the unjust transfer 
of wealth in the United States between 
these two dates amounted to something 
like sixty billions of dollars of 1920 
purchasing power*. This was probably 
the greatest robbery on record and 
makes the combined loots of burglars, 
bank robbers, and stock swindlers 


appear in comparison as the pettiest - 


of pilferage. 

One of the most pernicious features 
of this type of larceny is that it penal- 
izes thrift. When the value of money 
is diminishing rapidly, the man who 
puts his money in the savings bank or 
buys life insurance is far less wise than 
the spendthrift who uses his entire 
income to satisfy his immediate wants. 
It is not surprising, then, that in 
Europe during the various periods of 
wild paper inflation, observers every- 
where reported that thrift had dis- 
appeared so completely as to be almost 
unknown. 


It MAY be contended that, after all, 

variations in the price level are of but 
little moment to the nation as a whole, 
since what is one man’s loss is another 
man’s gain; and hence an unstable 
standard of deferred payments benefits 
one class as much as it injures another. 
There can be no doubt that, from the 
short time viewpoint, there is much 
truth in this statement. Those busi- 
ness men who borrowed freely during 
the period 1914 to 1920, found it very 
easy to pay their debts. Failures be- 


came a rarity. Apparently they were 
gaining all that the creditors lost. 
However, the ultimate prosperity of 
the debtors proved but transient, for 
when the crash of 1920 came, the paper 
*See The American Economic Review Dec., 1920, p 746. 
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fortunes that had been accumulated 
during the inflation period were in 
many cases dissipated within a few 
months. 

The difficulty of retaining profits 
derived from shrinkage in debts is well 
illustrated by the case of Hugo Stinnes. 
It is said that he systematically built 
up his fortune by borrowing as ex- 
tensively as possible and then waiting 
cannily until his debts were wiped out 
by the depreciation of the mark. The 
fact remains, however, that, when 
Stinnes died shortly after the close of 
the inflation period, his estate was 
found to be nearly bank- 
rupt. He had played the 
game once too often! 

The trouble with un- 
sound money —with the 
unstable price level —is to 


in one case and so lax in the other? 

The answer is that the members of 
that body have failed to realize the 
true facts of the case. Because the 
amount of gold in the gold dollar has 
been kept constant, they have felt that 
all along we have had a fixed standard 
of value. This view is virtually the 
same as assuming that the people of 
the United States are interested only 
in the stability of the value of gold. 
The truth of the matter is, of course, 
that gold plays a very minor role in 
our daily life. It serves neither as 
food nor clothing and is used chiefly 
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WAGES AND .RETAIL PRICES 


IN THE UNITED STATES 
SINCE 1850 
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were still far from being agreed as 
to what measures should be taken in 
order to keep the general purchasing 
power of money stable. Some of them 
advocated the use of the bi-metallic 
rather than the mono-metallic stand- 
ard. The bi-metallic standard had 
been nominally in vogue in various 
countries during long periods of time, 
though in many cases one or the other 
metal failed to circulate. The advo- 
cates of bi-metallism held that the 
use of both gold and silver tended to 
prevent the extreme fluctuations likely 
to be found in the value of either metal, 
for the production of 
one metal might expand 
while that of the other 
was contracting. Unfor- 
tunately, however, it is 
possible for the produc- 


that, because of the dis- 
organization of business 200 


tion and hence the value 
y of both metals to move 


which inflation brings 


in the same direction at 


about, debtors do not 
actually gain what cred- 


the same time. There is, 
> then, no certainty that 


itors lose. Instead, a 
great net loss is inflicted 


BASE 1913 


the adoption of a bi- 
metallic standard will 


upon society. Not only 


| actually stabilize the 


do the salaried workers 
suffer because of the fact 


purchasing power of the 
money unit. 


that salaries fail to rise 
as rapidly as the price 


Some economists have 


level, but wage workers 


proposed to go still 
further by making a com- 


INDEX NUMBERS 


find that continuous 
strikes are necessary if 


posite dollar, not of two 


they are to force their 


metals only, but of 
several metals in com- 


wages up as rapidly as 
the price of the com- 


bination. Such a poly- 
metallic standard would 


modities which they need “—-_ 
to purchase. Strikes and 

the discontent and rioting which usually 
accompany them, are as a rule dis- 
astrous to both employers and em- 
ployees, and hence when an inflation 
period comes to its inevitable end, 
business profits are curtailed and un- 
employment is the lot of the laboring 
classes. The great depression in 1921 
was nothing but the logical outcome 
of the inflation period extending from 
1914 to 1920. 

The makers of our federal constitu- 
tion provided that Congress should 
have power to regulate weights and 
measures and this power was exercised 
at a very early date. The yard was 
fixed as the standard of length. No 
effort has been spared to see that this 
standard is highly accurate. At the 
Bureau of Standards in Washington, 
there is maintained a platinum yard- 
stick protected in a glass case so that 
its length may not be caused to vary 
even infinitesimally by the heat of the 
body of the person who approaches it. 
When such care is taken to see that 
the standard of length is so pre- 
cise, is it not strange indeed that 
our standard of value is allowed 


to fluctuate more than 100 per cent 
in the course of a decade? Why is 
it that Congress has been so careful 


for a limited number of ornaments. 
Then, whether it is stable or unstable 
in value, is of but trifling importance 
to the average citizen. What he 
really needs is a dollar that year after 
year will buy approximately the same 
amount of consumable commodities, 
and this is just what the gold dollar, 
which has been our standard, has 
failed to do. 


ONE of the main reasons why the 

value of our dollar has not been 
stabilized is because our legislators do 
not know that its value is unstable. 
However, even when the instability of 
its purchasing power has occasionally 
been recognized, no one has known 
just what to do about it. The first 


progress made in the direction of 


improving the situation was the in- 
vention of a device for measuring the 
degree of instability in the value of 
gold. This device is the index number 
which measures the average purchasing 
power of money. Before this invention 
was made, scientific price regulation 
was manifestly out of the question. 
Even after index numbers had been 
brought into usable form, and the 
approximate extent of price move- 
ments could be ascertained, economists 


1920 doubtless be better than 
a bi-metallic standard 

but even it would fall short of assuring 

stability in the value of money. 

The first really scientific proposal 
for stabilization was adoption of the 
tabular standard. According to this 
plan, the government would compute 
regularly an index number of: ‘the 
general price level, and thereafter all 
debts would be made payable in 
accordance with the size of this index 
number. If, for example, a man 
borrowed $100 when the index number 
stood at 80, and if, when the debt fell 
due, the index number had risen to 
120 —an increase of 50 per cent — the 
debtor would be required to pay one- 
half as much again as he borrowed, 
that is, $150. This arrangement is 
manifestly just and reasonable, but 
it has the serious weakness of requiring 
a computation every time a debt is 
paid. In the case of valuable long 
term securities, this might seem a 
minor matter; but, since debts are 
of all sizes and run for all periods of 
time, to require calculation every time 
a bill is paid, would be likely to prove 
considerable annoyance to the public. 
Another difficulty in using the tabular 
standard, would be that as the index 
number would be constantly changing 
in size, the debtor would never be able to 
(Continued on page 44) 
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ANT to be an old maid? 
W\ Or if you are not that kind 

of a human, maybe you want 
to be a bachelor? There are many 
ways to remain in single blessedness — 
one of them being to stay away from 
the transit department of the Kansas 
City Federal Reserve Bank. Of which 
more anon! 
Step into the elevator lobby of the 
twenty-story “Fed;” a lift will whisk 
you to the seventh floor where about 
one-sixth of a square block is devoted 
to the transit business of the Tenth 
Federal Reserve District. 
Your first impression through the 
eye is one of generous space for 
comfortable work, adequate daylight, 
and a general scene of busyness. 
Your first impression through 
the ear is of a_ lively snare 
drummer multiplied by twelve. 
And you promptly realize that 
the adding machine listers in 
this room are not novices. 
You approach a gate labeled 
“no admittance,” are immedi- 
ately invited to come in and 
enter the office of E. P. Tyner, 
manager of the department. You 
are now in the presence of the 
big reason for the outstanding 
success of this transit depart- 
ment. After twenty years of 
experience in every division of 
commercial banking, Mr. Tyner 
was selected for this job to- 
gether with non-cash collections, 
money transfers, return items 
and country remittances, at the 
opening of the bank in 1914 
and his results have proved the 
wisdom of the choice. 
At the outset Mr. Tyner an- 
nounced his belief in the theory 
that good clerks could not be 
procured and retained on poor 
pay. Result—considerably 
higher wages than the average 
transit clerk’s pay in com- 
mercial banks. But that isn’t 
the end of the monetary con- 
sideration. A system of monthly 
prizes makes it possible for the 
clerk to increase his own pay. 
For instance —in the incom- 
ing mail division the fast listers 
average ten thousand items in 
the forenoon. These clerks do 
not “look back” their own work 
for errors. That is done by four 
special clerks, who check back 
errors for all listers. At the end 


By F. 5. MERWYN 


of the month the lister who has the 
smallest number of mistakes against 
him receives a bonus of $6. The 
second prize is $4. And the rivalry 
for the prizes is worth hundreds of 
dollars to the bank. To enter this class 
a clerk must have a minimum speed 
of 200,000 per month and the winner 
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In Kansas City 


THE BURROUGHS 


ow Cost and Better Transit 


A Department Operated on the Theory of High Pay 
and Merit Prizes to Attain the Greatest Economy 


usually lists more than 275,000 items. 
The part-time listers, working three 
lo three and a half hours a day, also 
compete for first and second prizes of 
$5 and $2.50 per month. An error in 
listing costs the clerk a sacrifice of 200 
items on his total with the result that 
sometimes the most rapid lister may 
lose the bonus because of errors. 
Clerks working in the outgoing 
letters to country banks also have their 
prizes of $5 and $2.50, won on a basis 
of the fewest errors. In this division, 
if a letter shows an error of a few cents, 


the clerk may check for it or not at. 


his own election. If he does not check 
back and the country correspondent 
later calls attention to the error, it is 
registered against him. Thus 
a one cent error may cause his 
loss of the monthly bonus. 

The sorters come in for their 
prize money, $5 and $2.50, for 
the lowest number of mis- 
sorted items. If a sorting clerk 
makes ten or more errors in one 
month, he is thereafter required 
to look back his items on all 
banks before sending them out, 
until such time as he has reduced 
his errors to less than ten per 
month. Should he run ten or 
more errors for three consecu- 
tive months, he is dismissed. 

After establishing this rule, 
Mr. Tyner’s native generosity 
got the better of him and he 
softened its operation by wiping 
out a bad two months’ record 
whenever the clerk, in his third 
month, fell below the fatal ten 
errors. Thus his man gets a 
new start in reward for special 
effort. The rule is never applied 
to new sorters until they have 
had sixty days’ experience. 

Another prize offered annually 
to all departments of the Kansas 
City bank, a trip to the American 
Institute of Banking convention 
with all expenses paid, is 
awarded the two employees 
having the highest standing in 
the educational work of the 
American Institute of Banking. 

While paying liberal monthly 
bonuses in addition to appreci- 
ably higher salaries than the 
average of nation-wide transit 
departments, it would be natural 
to presume that the salary 


charges against this department 
would make a poor showing from 
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CLEARING HOUSE 


the standpoint of economy. Quite on 
the contrary, this item is not only lower, 
but a great deal lower, than the nation- 
wide average. Unfortunately for this 
story, the Federal Reserve Board does 
not permit the publication of its 
operating cost figures, nor even of 
percentage comparisons. But to say 
the least, Mr. Tyner’s system of paying 
high wages for exceptional ability has 
made an absolutely astonishing saving 
in salary account. 

By no means does liberal stipend 
constitute the whole reason for the 
smooth and efficient conduct of this 


early hours and the out letters and 
transit later in the day. They “‘strike’”’ 
only once each day. 

Is E. P. Tyner a hard taskmaster? 
You just bet he is so far as the work of 
his department is concerned. Effici- 
ency is not gained by weak rules. But 
when one of his boys or girls is in 
difficulty, that’s a different story. 
Then he takes the role of friendly 
advisor. 

Mr. Tyner directs all the personnel 
work in his own department. When 
John Briggs bought a victrola, a 
washing machine and a Ford all at 


Nine 


how many items he has listed each 
day throughout his term of service. 
Tom’s average is 8,000 and for a week 
now he has run around 6,000. 

That report sheet is an accurate 
barometer of each employee’s mental 
or physical condition. Tom seems in 
good health —has he gotten the hook- 
worm? That may be the case but it 
isn’t Mr. Tyner’s first assumption. 
Experience has proved that the aver- 
age similar case is one of mental dis- 
tress. Tom gets a quiet call to come 
into the manager’s office and there, in 
his own friendly, interested way, Mr. 
Tyner finds the difficulty. And having 
found it, he helps to remedy it by 
whatever means is expedient. 

But what’s this maid and bachelor 
story? 

Mr. Tyner will not hire a man and 
his wife, but that doesn’t alter the 
fact that out of his forty-four transit 
employees there are seven married 
couples. Cupid seems to like the 
“Fed” as a hunting ground. So when 
his arrows find their mark Tyner just 
figures that he has two better clerks 
than before and keeps them. These 
seven matches have all been made 
during their employment and in each 


work shop. Every operation in the 
department is tested with Ford-like 
thoroughness. For instance—the 
sorters formerly used the customary 
racks of pigeon holes. After each 
“run,” the checks had to be removed 
from the holes with great care lest the 
bottom one or even two or three should 
remain in the hole. Such care, although 
entirely proper, caused a necessary 
delay —and in the transit department 
delays are especially costly. Tests 
were made by sorting on flat tables and 
the racks were finally discarded. 

Standing hour after hour at a sorting 
table is of course fatiguing. So Mr. 
Tyner has provided stools. But he 
smiles slyly when he tells you about 
it—‘“*You see they have stools and 
full privilege of using them, but of 
course stools retard the work. The 
fellow who sits down too much 
usually doesn’t come in for the bonus.” 
A shade subtle, but it is an index to 
Mr. Tyner’s method —he takes every 
thought for the comfort and conven- 
ience of his people, but their own volun- 
tary sacrifices help win the extra pay. 
Occasionally one shows a tendency to 
be unreasonably comfortable. He 
doesn’t last long. 

In all Federal Reserve Banks and 
branches the mail and transit are 
both handled in the transit depart- 
ment. In the Kansas City Bank the 


work is so systematized that one 
corps of clerks handles both opera- 
tions, working incoming mail in the 


Incoming and outgoing mail 


once on time payments, he failed to 
use his adding machine to total up the 
impending monthly installments. No 
use to relate the harrowing details! 
But Tyner didn’t desert his boy. He 
just advanced enough money on his 
note, without interest, to clear up the 
obligations and let John pay out his 
note in monthly remittances. One 
lesson should have been enough for 
John but it wasn’t. After two or 
three such occurrences, John was told 
he would better resign, which is easier 
on him than a dismissal. But it has 
to be a hopeless case before Mr. 
Tyner gives up the effort. 

Tom Harper has been slowing down 
in his work for several days. The 
department head knows it, even on 
the first day, because Tom’s record 
shows on the daily report sheet exactly 


instance the newlyweds have become 
more efficient than before, which 
seems to crash the theory that hus- 
bands and wives working side by side 
use too much of the company’s time 
for domestic purposes. Mr. Tyner 
does not presume to recommend a 
marriage bureau for banks but as for 
himself, if cupid invades his floor he 
will rock along with the victims. 

In fine, what has resulted? 
1. Superior dispatch of business. 
2. Wages far above the average. 
3. Constant incentive for individual 
improvement. 
4. Happiness in their work. 
5. Intimate contact with the boss. 
6. Cordial friendships, to say nothing 
of marriage relations. 

If not satisfied, Mr. Tyner should at 
least be content. 
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Country Bank Buys Bonds 


Haphazard Investment Is Giving Way to Careful Planning That 
Their Bonds May Serve Equally Well in Times Good and Bad 


ORE country banks purchased 
securities for their own invest- 


ment accounts in the twelve 
months ending June 30, 1927, than 
during any similar period previously. 
It seems likely that the number will be 
materially greater in the next twelve 
months, because changing economic 
conditions are increasingly conducive 
to this. 

The buying of bonds by country 
banks has come about much more 
slowly than in city institutions, just as 
individuals in the rural districts turned 
to bonds as an investment medium long 
after urban investors, large and small, 
had accepted them as a matter of 
course. Bond investment of country 
banks for their own funds now has 
reached a position of importance and 
significance. They are no longer buy- 
ing merely when they have an oc- 
casional surplus, but in many cases are 
deliberately setting aside part of their 
funds for this purpose, regardless of 
whether they could be loaned to local 
enterprises. 

A recent intensive survey of the 
bond holdings of banks in ten county 
seat towns, in a typical section of 
diversified agriculture, revealed that 
approximately two-thirds of them held 
securities other than government ob- 
ligations as a permanent secondary 
reserve. Ninety per cent held bonds, 
including governments. One-fourth 
of the banks holding general securities, 
purchased for the first time the past 
year. 

These figures generally coincide with 
the results of other investigations into 
the subject made by various agencies 
in different sections, and are very likely 
an accurate indicator. Of course there 
are some agricultural sections suffering 
from financial depression from special 
causes, and they are temporarily ex- 
ceptions to the whole. In the main, 
the country banks are investing in the 
money markets of the world. 

It is quite natural that these insti- 
tutions should be buying securities, 
just as do other classes of investing 
institutions and individuals, but there 
are certain distinct factors operating 
to further the trend of the funds of 
country banks in particular. Among 
the most important of these are the 
following: 

1. Enormous increase in insurance 
company funds and their growing in- 
vestment in farm mortgages. 

2. Decline —or failure to expand — 


By BENJAMIN COLBY 


of many business enterprises in small 
towns, with a consequent slackening of 
demand for credit, and the contrasting 
active financial demands of larger en- 
terprises in the cities. 

3. Desire of the banker to keep a 
larger part of his funds invested so 
they will not be affected by local 
conditions. 

The investment of large sums of 
capital in long-term mortgages by 
insurance companies has released a 
great deal of small-town money for- 
merly employed in this way. It is 
difficult for banks to compete with 
these loans except where they are for 
small amounts and of short duration. 
A bank’s funds must be more liquid 
than insurance companies require. 
Gradually these companies have ex- 
tended their loan operations until the 
larger ones have agents in every 
county seat of importance. The fact 
that such long-term loans are com- 
paratively unmarketable makes them 
none the less attractive for these 
institutions. 


THE increasing industrial and com- 

mercial activity in the large cities has 
not been paralleled in the small towns. 
In a great many cases, business has 
actually declined over a period of 
years, and generally it has done little 
more than remain stationary. Banks 
are called on to loan money when 
business is active, and particularly 
when it is steadily expanding. The 
lessening of business activity has re- 
leased money for other invest- 
ment, and this money is being 
loaned where the demand is 
greatest—the larger centers of 
population and the growing in- 
dustrial places. 

Deflation of land values and 
the “frozen” loans that caused 
—and are still causing —so much 
trouble in country banks, im- 
pelled the bankers to look about 
a bit and wonder whether a 
little diversification of invest- 
ments would not be advisable. 
Experience with crop failures, 
over-production and the general 
ups and downs of agriculture 
added its testimony, and the 
result is that a great many 
country bankers definitely have 
adopted the policy of keeping 
a certain amount of their funds 


invested in securities whose value and 
marketability will not be affected by 
local conditions. 

Country banks really bought their 
first bonds when they purchased the 
Liberty loan issues. Although 
national banks have long been re- 
quired to own government bonds to 
secure circulation, it was not until the 
war brought the issuance of Liberty 
loans that small town institutions knew 
anything about them. Recently the 
president of a national bank in a town 
of 2,000, who had spent a lifetime in the 
banking business, told me that he had 
never seen a government bond until 
the war, and on investigation it de- 
veloped that neither had the presidents 
of the three other principal banks of 
the county. They had owned them, 
of course, but had never come close to 
them. 

When the country banker began to 
liquidate his loans after deflation he 
began cautiously putting his money in 
bonds, and for the most part he chose 
municipal issues, as being the nearest 
akin to government obligations. Many 
have never gone out of the tax-free 
class, while others have bought heter- 
ogeneously. The average small bank’s 
bond account is improving steadily in 
character, but it is still a rather hit-or- 
miss affair. 

The reason for this is that the 
country banker hasn’t taken the time 
to study investments. A bond sales- 
man sells him his first block of a certain 
kind of security; he clips a coupon or 
two, is satisfied, and buys some more 
bonds of the same kind the next time 
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he needs them. Yet, if the bond ac- 
count of a small bank is to function 
adequately as a safe producer of 
revenue and as a marketable reserve, 
it must be the result of intelligent 
study. 

The need of diversification varies 
with the kind of bonds and the pur- 
poses for which bonds are bought. One 
bank with which I am familiar, with 
deposits of around $1,300,000, has a 
bond account of $500,000, all in a single 
type of bond. As this happens to be 
very high-grade short-term municipals, 
however, there can be little criticism 
of this from the standpoint of safety. 
In this case the bank is satisfied with 
a yield that is generally between 4.20 
per cent and 4.70 per cent and as the 
bonds are of short maturity, their 
marketability at low brokerage charges 
is assured. Most banks, however, are 
desirous of obtaining a larger return 
from most of their securities. 

An investment that would be proper 
and desirable for one bank is inad- 
visable for another bank of the same 
size, situated in a different kind of 
community. The kind of securities 
that a bank may buy —always keeping 
in mind that it seeks the largest yield 
commensurate with safety and neces- 
sary liquidity—is determined by a 
number of things. What is the nature 
of the deposits? How much of the 
bank’s deposits are payable on demand 
and how much on time? What kind 
of loans are being made, as to length, 
security, etc.? What are the chief 
local business enterprises and how are 
they affected by present and probable 
conditions? Unless all these factors 
are considered, the bond account is 
potentially unsuitable and even un- 
sound. It must be kept in mind that 
any bond account will suffice when 
things are running smoothly. The 
kind to build is an account that will 
be profitable, marketable and secure 


when difficulties arise, when local con- 
ditions bring slow payment of loans. 

If a large part of the deposits are 
subject to immediate withdrawal, ob- 
viously the investment account should 
have a higher percentage of liquidity 
than if time deposits predominate. In 
the latter case, by judicious selection 
of bonds, a substantially higher yield 
may be obtained with the same safety 
and without damaging the bank’s po- 
sition. 

Where a bank has outstanding a 
considerable number of rather “slow” 
loans —and there are few country banks 
that haven’t —bonds purchased for tne 
bank’s account should be of a more 
conservative nature than would be re- 
quired where local loans are of better 
grade. They should also be of a more 
liquid character. 


‘THE chief factor to be considered by 

the bank, however, is the character 
of local business and its demand for 
seasonal financing. In some towns 
this is negligible, and in others the de- 
mand is so heavy that bankers hesitate 
to invest in bonds because of the local 
need. 

Thus it may be seen that discussion 
of the bond needs of the small bank 
may be undertaken only on the broad- 
est grounds, leaving the individual 
banker to fill in the details to fit his 
own case. In general, an investment 
list can be suggested only as a proper 
balance between cash and immediate 
reserves, of low yield‘and high liquidity, 
and loans and discounts, of higher 
yield and potentially less marketabil- 
ity. The secondary reserve should 
consist of marketable bonds that will 
not only be very liquid but will have 
a substantial yield. The problem of 
striking the medium is one that merits 
the banker’s closest study and atten- 
tion. 

United States government bonds 


Eleven 


should constitute the foundation of any 
country bank’s bond account. Spread- 
ing out from these extremely liquid, 
high-grade and low-yield issues, the 
banker finds himself tempted and con- 
fused by the great mass of securities 
on the market, of which he may know 
little. 

Municipal bonds are finding great 
favor with banks because of their 
strong security, coupled with the fact 
that they can be obtained to yield 
from 34 per cent to 1 per cent more 
than United States government obli- 
gations. Where such bonds are pur- 
chased in fairly early maturities, they 
possess high marketability, and most 
municipal bonds of all maturities are 
bought and sold on such narrow mar-. 
gins that their liquidity is greater than 
is generally realized. It should be 
borne in mind that whatever slight 
variations in price municipal bonds 
suffer are due almost entirely to money 
conditions. Bonds of private corpora. 
tions vary not only with monetary 
conditions, but also with conditions 
within the corporations themselves. 
While in the case of high-grade issues 
such variation is usually slight, this 
factor should be remembered. Munici- 
pals also are free from federal taxes, 
and this adds something to their net 
yield, in comparison with other classes 
of bonds. 

With United States government and 
municipal bonds as a back-log, the 
small town bank may turn to a diver- 
sified list of bonds that fall in a more 
profitable class. Here the banker 
should stop short and face the fact 
that the primary purpose of bond in- 
vestment is not high profit, but diversi- 
fication, security and liquidity, to 
balance comparatively high profit local 
loans and discounts. The prudent 
banker will stay in the higher grade 
issues throughout, where his bond 
account is principally a balancing factor 
in his investment program. Where he 
is investing a large part of the bank’s 
funds in bonds because of a permanent 
lack of demand, he seeks with con- 
sistency a higher yield in a certain 
proportion of his bonds, but even in 


(Continued on 
page 64) 
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In Foreign Lands 


Mortgage Society Bank, 


Savings Bank of Chaumont 
F Helsingfors, Finland 


rance 


Bank of Ultramarino, 
Averiro, Portugal 


Bank of the Commonwealth of Australia 
branch at Mackay, Queensland 


Bank of Belgrade 
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The Bank of Servia, 
Belgrade 


Bank of British West Africa, Ltd., 
Duala-Cameroon 


| 


The Credit Lyonaise, 
Orleans, France 


Algeria-Tunisien Bank, 
MorMermes, Morocco 


Savings Bank of Toulouse, France 
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Adaptable 


Reserve System 


How the System Has Met the 
Changes in Banking and the 
Tremendous Expansion of 
Business in Its Operations 


By ARTHUR D. WELTON 


loans to members of the New 

York Stock Exchange reached a 
new record of $3,641,695,290. If 
other evidence were not plentiful and 
impressive, these figures alone would 
be proof enough that the stock 
market was busy and _ speculation 
active. The connection between this 
loan item and the rediscounts of the 
Federal Reserve banks that are se- 
cured by government bonds and notes 
is not direct but it is through such 
rediscounts that the stock Exchange 
houses have access to the Reserve 
banks. The long stability of the rate 
for call money would indicate that the 
stabilizing influence of the Reserve 
System extends to the speculative 
markets. 

The framers of the Federal Reserve 
Act, with their reiterated hostility to 
“Wall Street gambling’ and their 
emphasis on an intention to make the 
Reserve System a pure, commerciel 
banking scheme, have seen their plans 
goawry. The Federal Reserve System 
is much more than a commercial bank- 
ing scheme. Not a part of the business 
of the country, but all of it, has grown 
up about the Federal Reserve System 
since the country returned to peace- 
time operations. The Reserve System 
has been, and is and will be, the bul- 
wark of businegs. It has assumed or 
has had thrust upon it the task of 
watching investment and speculative 
finance and holding it within bounds. 
Its efforts and its influence in that 
department are not so direct as in the 
field of commercial banking, but they 
are all important, nevertheless. 

The Reserve banks cannot decline 
to advance money to member banks 
against “governments” as collateral. 
The law provides for such loans. It 
can seek and find security only behind 
the reserve requirements as deter- 
mined by the ratio of assets to liabili- 
ties, just as it does in relation to 
strictly commercial business, but wise 
banking does not wait until the danger 
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point is reached 
before applying 
its remedies; it 
seeks and attains 
measurable suc- 
cess in guiding 
or regulating or 
controlling the 
volume of busi- 


ness so that there 


may be no emer- 
gency to meet. It is a fair presumption 
that the continued volume of specula- 
tion would long ago have brought a 
reaction of some severity if there were 
not such guidance or control. It may, 
for instance, be noted that the Reserve 
have maintained their gold 
reserve at a figure greatly above that 
set by theory or precedent established 
during the war or mentioned in the 
Reserve Act itself. The great gold 
stock of the country, in the light of the 
actual conditions, may not be so 
excessive as is sometimes supposed, if 
operations of all kinds are to be con- 
tinued on the present scale of grandeur. 
There are in existence eighteen billions 
of government securities against which 
the Reserve banks might be asked to 
make advances and, if the gold reserve 
were sufficient, the entire amount 
might be turned into currency. 


N THIS situation, with its wide de- 

parture from the ideas of those who 
made the Federal Reserve Act, is to be 
found only one of the diverting forces 
which have removed the Federal 
Reserve System from the theoretical 
sphere in which it was set, to the 
practical sphere in which it operates. 
Commercial, investment and specu- 
lative business are too closely inter- 
woven to permit their divorce by 
legislation. 

The influences that have been at 
work to continue this interweaving 
are many. The entire business and 
financial structure of the country has 
been lifted to a new plane of magnifi- 
cence since the war. Everything is 


on a larger scale. Statistical tabula- 
tions are all in accord with the current 
mania for record breaking. Whether 
it is swimming, aviation, steel produc- 
tion or bank deposits, if the last 
record is not greater than the one 
preceding and above that of the 
corresponding period of last year, 
disappointment is voiced and business 
is dejected because of the fear that 
volume is slipping. 

It is necessary to recite only a few 
figures to show the vast increase in 
business and in banking volume and 
from these may be deduced the in- 
fluence of events on the operations of 
the Federal Reserve System and its 
policies. The figures may be easily 
obtained and there are usually enough 
of them on the business pages of a 
single newspaper to satisfy an ordinary 
demand. But, as affecting the Reserve 
System, the growth and change in 
banks are particularly in point. Banks, 
however, must grow and expand as 
business grows and expands because 
banking business results from activity 
in other lines. When it is said that 
there is now ten or fifteen times as 
much banking business as there was 
when the Federal Reserve Act was 
passed, that statement is incomplete. 
The increase in the volume of banking 
business has called for more elaborate 
banking machinery and for new and 
better methods. The Reserve banks 
have not been above or beyond the 
influences that have extended to all 
other branches of business and finance. 
It is well occasionally to remind our- 
selves that. the Reserve banks are 
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privately owned and managed institu- 
tions over which the government 
exercises a general control. 

The volume of banking business has 
increased for a number of reasons 
which may be found in a brief recital 
of conditions. 

The growth in the wealth of the 
country has been very great. Wealth 
is now expressed more largely than 
ever before in instruments of credit 
and evidences of debt—in_ stocks, 
bonds, debentures, mortgages, notes, 
bank deposits, etc. There is, of course, 
more gold in the country than there 
was in 1913, for instance, but the 
amount of it that has been added 
during and since the war is small when 
compared with the vast increase in 
other evidences of wealth. The amount 
of what is called money is of little 
interest in these calculations. Indeed, 
a recent estimate is that, considering 
the decreased purchasing power of the 
dollar, the per capita circulation of 
money in 1926 was actually $5.76 less 
than in 1900. 

The increase in the credit instru- 
ments or evidences of debt against 
which banks function has been rela- 
tively larger than the increase in the 
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volume of business, for instance. 
Before the Federal Farm Loan System 
came into operation a farm mortgage 
was a farm mortgage. It retained 
that form and was bought and sold as 
such. The investor who bought a 
farm mortgage held it or, if he wished 
to sell it, he found a buyer if he 
searched long enough. Farm mort- 
gages are now represented by bonds 
issued by the Farm Land and Joint 
Stock Land Banks to the extent of 
something like three billions of dollars. 
For these bonds there is a ready 
market. They are considered a pretty 
good collateral by banks. Under 
the law they are the instrumentalities 
of the United States Government. 


REAL estate mortgages have attained 

amarketable position and consider- 
able fluidity through expression in the 
form of bonds. The real estate and 
building boom has brought these into 
existence in very large quantities. 
They have not the highest standing 
in the markets; they are not so highly 
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rated as collateral but that is due 
rather to the absence of an exchange 
than to any inherent weakness in the 
securities. They express values which 
were to some extent formerly latent 
and they have had a great influence on 
the volume of credit. 

Railroad capital has been increased 
in fifteen years by something less than 
four billion dollars but the quotations 
of railroad shares are now at the peak 
so that, for banking purposes, the 
capital of railroads, as indicated by 
market prices, has increased by not 
less than ten billions since 1913. 

In the last fifteen years the states 
have poured great amounts of bonds 
into the markets and cities have 
produced and sold even more. Public 
utilities have been most active, adding 
their billions to the great pool, and 
the government has outstanding more 
than eighteen billions. Practically all 
of it rates high as collateral. 

From foreign lands have come 
floods of securities for American in- 
vestment. Recently revised figures 
show that the borrowings of foreign 
governments and their citizens in the 
United States had passed thirteen 
billions at the end of 1926 and nearly 
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a billion has been added since that 
time. In 1914 the total holdings of 
foreign obligations in this country 
were one and one-half billions and we 
owed four billions abroad. The ten 
or more billions which the allied 
nations owe the United States Treas- 
ury are not to be counted here. These 
securities have not been placed on the 
market. They influence banking in 
this country only to the extent of the 
payments of interest and the install- 
ments of principal but that is a very 
large amount every year. Foreign 
bonds are good collateral. 


AS THE industrial output of the 

country has increased from ten to 
sixty billions of dollars annually in 
thirty years, one guess is as good as 
another as to the increase in the 
capital shares and bonds of these 
productive enterprises. The par value 
of bonds listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange on January 1, 1927 
was $37,900,000,000. The total mar- 
ket value of listed stocks on that date 
was $38,376,000,000. In 1916, just 
before the United States entered the 
war, 232,842,807 shares of stock were 
sold on the New York Exchange. In 
1919, regarded as the climax of war 
activity, stock sales were 312,875,250. 
In 1925, when business was supposed 
to have returned to a normal balance, 
the sales were 452,211,399 and in 1926 
they were 449,103,253. 

In 1922 bond sales on the New York 
Exchange were five times what they 
were in 1900 or in 1913 and they are 
now at least three times what they 
were during active years before the 
war. 

For five years the amount of money 
expended for building construction has 
been eight or ten times the amounts 
spent in the most 
active years be- 


fore the war. se, 
The amount of S 
life insurance in 


force has doubled . 


in twelve years. 
The assets of, 
building and loan 
associations have 
quadrupled. The 
savings of the 
people have been 
multiplied five or 
six times when all 
the methods of 
saving are con- 
sidered. 

It is not sur- 
prising then that 
bank deposits 
have reached a 
sum only a little 
short of fifty bil- 
lions. There is a 
vast amount of 
creditinstruments 


that can be easily converted into bank 
deposits. Such conversion is in con- 
stant process. The amounts handled 
in this way reach large figures and 
are, of course, with all their shifts, 
maintained at a high level. 

The banks, however, have not been 
content to accept only the new busi- 
ness that was thrust upon them. 
They have been active in the develop- 
ment of business for themselves. They 
have searched out latent credit re- 
sources. The people, with large in- 
terest in investments and much money 
to indulge such interest, have found 
banking connections indispensable. 
They have learned to express their 
wants in a form which gives them 
bankable standing. There are hun- 
dreds or thousands of new brokerage 
and investment concerns interested to 
promote such business and to deal in 
the credit instruments that are pro- 
duced. The accounts of the corner 
grocer have been given a form that 
makes them collateral for a bank loan, 
and a carpet sweeper or a motor car 
continues to be a basis for credit after 
it is sold. Tangibles and intangibles 
have been reformed so that, by one 
process or another, they may be 
turned .into loans and deposits at 
banks. 

Fifteen years ago there were many 
men who thought that better bankers 
as well as better banking would be the 
choicest product of the Federal Reserve 
System and the innovations which il 
was destined surely to bring. To the 
prospect of bigger banks and bigger 
operations little attention was given. 
Whatever precedents there were on 
which to base estimates of growth, 
were much too modest to permit a 
prophecy of what has come to realiza- 
tion. The forecast of a billion-dollar 
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bank in 1913 would have been dis- 
missed as dreamy prophecy. But 
now there are two banks in that class 
and a 100-million dollar institution is 
a subject of pride only to its directors. 
In the cities the same bank is from 
two to ten times as big in its total 
resources as it was in 1913. Small 
cities have banks that would rival the 
leaders in the centers when the 
Reserve banks were organized. Things 
that gave bankers fear then pass un- 
noticed now. 

When the Federal Reserve scheme 
was under discussion nothing received 
more study than the financial strain 
of the annual crop movement. That 
movement was the yearly bugbear. 
The United States Treasury was 
always alert: at that season, eager to aid 
by depositing funds at strategic points 
with the strategy often measured by 
political favor or influence. The 
moving of the crops today does not 
couse a ripple on the financial waters. 
The only observable effect may be a 
slight stiffening of money rates but, 
in this month of August, with the 
crop movement already under way, 
Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas 
City lowered its rediscount rate from 
4 to 3% per cent and several others, 
including the New York bank, followed. 


"THE changes in banking and the great 

expansion of business have been 
met by the adaptation of the opera- 
tions of the Federal Reserve banks to 
the needs for their services. There 
have, in reality, been two periods of 
development of the Reserve System 
since the banks were opened in the 
Fall in 1914. The first was a war 
development. The Reserve banks 
and the war began business at the 
same time. When Europe was begin- 
ning to gather 
her armies and a 
new declaration of 
war came with 
each day of early 
August, 1914, the 
members of the 
first Federal Re- 
serve Board were 
sworn in at Wash- 
ington. The Re- 
serve banks were 
opened for busi- 
ness three 
months later and 
the Aldrich- 
Vreeland emer- 
gency currency acl 
was called on to 
meet the financial 
disorganization 
caused by the war. 

It was two years 
after the armistice 
that the Reserve 
banks began to 
shake off the war 


(Continued on page 40) 
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Saint Sub Rosa Day 


by FRED COPELAND 


back of the counter of the 

Ferndale National when Di- 
rector Clutchbill came in one 
morning in early September. And 
there was a wild look on the face 
of Cashier John Atwood. The 
instant John saw that the old 
director had arrived, he suddenly 
dropped a pen and let it roll off 
the desk and clatter to the floor. 

With a hurried step from the 
main banking room he met Mr. 
Clutchbill as the old gentleman 
came curiously into the front office. 

They sat down silently together. 

“The bank examiners are with 
us,” began John in a voice of 
forced pleasantry and in a tone to 
carry well to the examiners’ ears. 
And then, in a whisper: ‘“‘Meet 
me over back of Dave Mason’s 
livery stable!’ 

Mr. Clutchbill’s eyes slid to 
John’s for a moment and crawled 
slowly back. He nodded with quick 
caution and then spoke in a loud 
slow voice. 

“That’sgood. Allgoin’smooth?”’ 

“Fine!” reported John in a key 
that was genuine for the ears of the 
examiners, but a sensitive observer 
would have noticed that the three 
lady clerks and Willie Dexter, the 
teller, hesitated and looked up for a 
strange second in their rush of handling 
the morning’s checks. 

Director Clutchbill rose gently in 
his chair and through the grill work 
between the front office and the bank- 
ing room, scrutinized the two exami- 
ners; one a tall red-headed man and 
the other, his helper, a short, knock- 
kneed man with a lime-light face. 

“Glad all is goin’ so well. I'll be in 
again in case they need me. Got to 
do a few errands now.”” Mr. Clutchbill 
gave John a short, steady look, jerked 
his head in the direction of Dave 
Mason’s livery stable, got up and 
moved with deliberate pace to the 
outer door. 

Shortly afterward John followed 
him through an alley between two 
stores, across a back street and then 
around behind a livery stable. Mr. 
Clutchbill was already there, waiting. 

“What h-a-s happened? Your face 
looks whiter and longer’n a_ spare- 
room water pitcher.” 

*‘Dog-gone-it!”’ hissed John, ‘“‘don’t 
you remember our director, Si Howard, 
took that $10,000 bunch of Three 
Rivers Water Power bonds with him 
yesterday? He was going to try to 

sell the bunch to Abel in the bank over 
the mountains at Chicoryville. When 


str were two strange faces 


ten) 


Mr. Clutchbill took the box and passed it around. Golf balls, white and new. 
What golfer could refuse! 


the examiners get to our bond file and 
find $10,000 gone, they’re going to 
pinch me and then camp right in that 
bank at $50 a day till we produce 
them.” 

“Well, why in Sam Hill don’t you 
telephone to Si to bring ’em back?” 
yelled Mr. Clutchbill in sudden emo- 
tion. 

“There ain’t any phone where Si is. 
He was going to stay a day and night 
at Catamount Lake in the mountains 
and go trout fishing.” 

**Whistlin’ eight-toed minks!’’ howled 
Director Clutchbill almost jumping up 
and down. “Didn’t Si leave a receipt 
or nothin’?”’ 

sir!’ jarred John. ““You know 
the directors take out notes and things 
for a day or so to collect without 
bothering with a receipt. ..you know 
that!’ 

Director Clutchbill sucked in a 
heavy breath with a visible struggle. 
“T know,” he nodded, now in a normal 
voice. 

*“Someone’s got to skin over into 
those mountains and find Si and get 
those bonds,’ stated John. “Folks 
are going to get scared when they 
notice those examiners are staying too 
long. They’ll be on the bond file by 
3 this afternoon.” 

‘No man can lasso Si and get them 
bonds by 3,” said Mr. Clutchbill, shak- 


ing his head gloomily at John. It’s 
almost noon now. A car can only 
crawl on them steep roads in the 
mountains, and it’s a mile through 
thick woods to the lake, and all on 
foot.” 

“I’ve never been there,” said John 
absently. 

“TI have!” snapped Mr. Clutchbill. 
‘It can’t be done in three hours. Go 
back and keep asking them examiners 
questions and keep puttin’ things 
under their feet to fall over and I'll 
get our president to make the run in 
his car. If you went it would look 
more suspicious than ever when they 
got on the bond file. And I can’t go 
because I’ve got to stay to help. And 
you’re goin’ to need help, John! ll 
be in the bank in half an hour. Get 
back and molest ’em in every way you 
can think of.” 

John started back on a trot with the 
worried look of a Chinaman in each 
set, unwinking eye. 


[It WAS then Director Clutchbill set 

his thin, wabbly, but never-tiring legs 
in motion. In twenty minutes he had 
the stocky president of the bank on 
wheels and headed for Catamount 
Lake. Luke Bannister, the local 
muskrat trapper, was in the back seat 
of the car to act as tracker and general 
coureur de bois on the wild trail after 
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they had to leave the car. “Bust every 
spring in your car.” ordered the old 
director, looking straight into the 
president’s pale blue eyes as the car 
leaped forward. 

Mr. Clutchbill then wandered down 
the one business street of Ferndale 
village. He passed bosom friends 
without speaking. At times he stopped 
and regarded the curb with a cold 
intense stare. In front of the bank he 
stopped and gazed earnestly at the 
examiners’ car, a gray ham-strung 
coupe with faded yellow wheels. Ab- 
sently he stepped off the curb and 
sidled up to the car and looked within. 
A couple of rain coats and a wrinkled 
newspaper were jammed between the 
rear window and seat. Mr. Clutchbill 
looked curiously at another object; a 
faded cap in which were three grass- 
stained golf balls. The old director’s 
jaw worked once on its hinges as 
though he had made a smothered ex- 
clamation deep inside. His jaw set 
grimly. He looked cautiously 
at the bank windows before 
crawling back up on the side- 
walk. 

He came to a stop beside the 
bank entrance, looking idly now 
within, now up and down the 
quiet village 
street deserted 
to the flies buzz- 
ing lazily in 
the hot early 
October sun. 
Shortly he got — 
Cashier John 
Atwood’s atten- 
tion and in the sudden instant jerked 
his head for another interview. 

John grabbed his hat and a handful 
of letters and promptly presented him- 
self. Director Clutchbill sauntered 
along with him toward the post office. 

“Any of the gang in the bank play 
golf now?” asked Mr. Clutchbill. 

“What?” snapped John. 

““You’re jumpier’n a bug on a hot 
griddle. Cool off! Does anybody play 
golf in our bank?” 

“Willie Dexter and Rosa LaBelle,” 
answered John, leaning his head ab- 
sently sidewise and drawing closer to 
the old director as they passed up the 
street. 

“Slip word to both of ’em to get 
into their best golf togs and bring 
their clubs with ’°em when they come 
back from dinner.” 

John glanced quickly at Mr. Clutch- 
bill before nodding. 

“I’m comin’ in to see how much 
golf they know after dinner. Don’t 
let °em make any loose talk. Tell ’em 
to act just as though they always came 
in golf togs on sunny, quiet days like 
it is today.” 

Before reaching the post office 
Director Clutchbill left John and 
drifted into the one sporting goods 


store in the village. It was here he 
held a short, quiet talk with the sport- 
ing goods dealer. 

John in the meantime made the 
post office and returned to serve 
notice at convenient intervals on 
Willie Dexter and Rosa to show up in 
extra good golf togs even if they had 
to buy new. He told them to make 
no talk after they returned in them 
after dinner. 

Rosa LaBelle lifted her beautiful 
hand-picked eyebrows, snapped in her 
dimples and opened her cherry-tinted 


He had lost but he was happy 


lips for a burst of delight. But John 
smothered it before a sound got to the 
humped backs of the digging examiners. 

Willie Dexter took it like a practiced 
banker. His freckled face caught 
caution out of John’s eyes and he 
nodded mutely with a side slant of 
his eyes toward the two examiners. 


WHEN the bank help drifted back 

from dinner that October day, 
their raiment caused jealous gossip 
along Main Street. 

Willie Dexter appeared in a King 
Tut sweater, a pair of near-linen 
knickerbockers hung like a zouave’s 
and beneath them a pair of stockings 
left the ground like a blizzard in the 
Painted Desert. A white Sunday 
bag hung from his shoulder with now 
and then a_ cleek-or-mashie clink, 
musical as a frog chorus. 

Earnest store clerks followed Rosa 
to the bank with romantic looks. Her 
chestnut bob threw the sunshine along 
the switchbacks of her marcelle. Her 
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bright brown eyes beamed happily 
out of her peach lacquered face. From 
there on, it can be stated firmly, 
Nature had not failed her. No one 
could look at her and fail to hear the 
pipes at evening time, and her plaid 
running gears would have made the 
thistles blossom in the Highlands. 

At 1:30 Mr. Clutchbill came into 
the bank dressed in civilian clothes. 
There was a look in his eyes born of 
worry and wonder as to the progress of 
a far-away car clawing up a mountain 
road to bring back a $10,000 bunch of 
bonds. 

He sat down with feigned laziness 
in the front office but his eyes were 
alive to every move about him. Un- 
seen he had reviewed the parade of the 
bank help and it had warmed him 

for the vocal ordeal ahead. 

John leaned over and spoke to 
him in a low voice. ‘They’ve 
gone clean through all the notes 
and ledgers and are just taking 
the reconciliations of our bank 
accounts. .. . they'll be on the 
bond account next.” : 

Mr. Clutchbill nodded easily, 
leaned back and studied the ceiling. 

Of a sudden a bare-headed store- 
keeper hurried into the bank and 
rapped noisily on the grill work of 

the counter. 

“Here’s a present for you folks,” 
he hollered. “Just got a new ship- 
ment of golf balls. Help yourself out 
of this box, and try ’em out. . .all free!” 

“Why, Lem!’ said Director Clutch- 
bill standing up, “‘come right in. That 
certainly is clever of you.” 

““You’ve always used me right,” 
allowed Lem, well coached. ‘Help 
yourself, folks.” 

Mr. Clutchbill took the box and 
passed it around. Golf balls, white and 
new. What golfer could refuse! 

“Help yourself, sir, if you play 
golf,’ urged the old director to one of 
the examiners and then the other. 

They raised their tired, red-rimmed 
eyes up to Mr. Clutchbill, and then 
reached gingerly. 

“Oh, take four apiece, anyway,” 
ordered Mr. Clutchbill, throwing re- 
serve to the winds. 

“Thank you very much .. .thank 
you very much—we do play,” came 
in unison from the examiners. 

“That’s awful nice of you, Lem,” 
said John to the sporting goods dealer 
as he went out slipping a wink at 
Director Clutchbill and then looking 
curiously at John’s wondering face. 

“That makes me think,” began Mr. 
Clutchbill, sitting down after the 
confusion, “do you know, John, our 
golf links out here on the edge of the 
village is the oldest golf links in this 
state?” 

“I'd forgotten,” confessed John, 
trying to grab hold somewhere on the 
life line. 


(Continued on page 55) 
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Glance the Travel End 


The Service Banks Provide to Capitalize on America’s 
Penchant for Seeing the World at Home and Abroad 


HE Dutch Inn is located on John 
Street, downtown New York, in the 
heart of the 


By DIRK P. De YOUNG 


on approximately the scale that the 
young lady traveler had recapitulated. 


Nineteen 


Nobody knows 


greatest banking 


center of the 
world. It is one 
of the oldest eat- 
ing houses in 
Manhattan, with 
an old colonial 
Dutch facade to... 
set it off quaintly 
from the modern 


flank it on all 
sides. Although 
most of the guests 
are local business 
men and women, 
all classes of 
people go there, 
especially in the 
evening when this 
quiet Dutch re- 
treat becomes 
more of a Bohe- 
mian rendevouz. 

Atatable across 
the aisle from our 


exactly how much 
the people of the 
United States 
spend for travel, 
but at least more: 
than they spend 
for steel, cotton 
goods, automo- 
biles, motion 
pictures, or the 
products of any 
other one primary 
industry of the 
country. So far 
this year (July 
15), over 400,000 
Americans have 
gone to Europe 
for the season, 
spending in the 
aggregate from 
three-quarters to 
a billion dollars — 
about half of the 
value of the entire 


output of the cot- 


table sat two well- 
dressed women, 
from somewhere in the Middle West — we 
gathered from such fragments of their 
conversation as we could overhear. 
They seemed to be mother and daugh- 
ter just landed that day after a world 
cruise, with dinner at this old Dutch 
Inn as a fitting climax to three months 
of unrestrained wanderlust. Although 
it was apparent that the mother was 
pretty well fed up on travel and looked 
forward now to a reunion with her 
husband at home, the daughter was 
still chattering about the great time 
she had had on the trip. 

‘“‘And, mother,’’ she exclaimed, 
“wasn’t it nice of our bank to get us a 
seat at the Captain’s table?” 

At that point I became interested — 
in the subject, not in the girl, because 
my companion happened to be my 
wife. So I exercised the privilege of a 
journalist and introduced myself. 

“Oh! That’s not all,’’ she said, look- 
ing up at me less confused than I was 
over the informal introduction and 
quite eager to tell me all about it. 
“They even reserved deck chairs for us 
and arranged a little farewell party on 
shipboard for our friends. They even 
sent someone to our house before we 
left to help pack our baggage and label 
our bags properly. Really,” she chat- 


The foreign and steamship ticket departments of the Globe Exchange Bank, Brooklyn 


tered on, “I think this little dinner 
tonight is about the only thing our 
bank did not anticipate for us on the 
whole trip, except an awfully nice 
young Dutchman I met on the boat 
who told me about this old Dutch Inn. 
So I dragged mother over here tonight, 
although. she’s so homesick for Dad 
that nothing else interests her any 
more.” 

Gently handing the wife over to the 
girl’s mother, I made myself as agree- 
able as possible, getting pretty much 
all there was to tell from the customer’s 
point of view about the service being 
rendered by well-equipped travel de- 
partments in some of the larger banks 
of the country. 

The idea had not occurred to me 
before, but it seemed from what she 
told me that a glance at the travel 
business done by banks would be worth 
while. And a little investigation con- 
ducted later was an eye opener, 
although it is not possible to collect any 
reliable figures as to the immense vol- 
ume of it in the aggregate. 

The best guess well-informed travel 
men are willing to make is that no fewer 
than 150 banks in the United States 
and Canada have travel departments 
equipped to take care of their customers 


ton textile mills 
of the nation. 
Besides, American tourists spend a 
quarter of a billion dollars in Canada 
every summer. Then there are the 
world cruises, travel in Mexico, the 
West Indies, and Bermuda, with all the 
domestic tourist travel, which, com- 
bined, runs our national travel bill up 
to well over two billion dollars a year. 
The issuing of travelers’ checks alone 
amounts to about a half a billion dol- 
lars yearly. 

Although the travel end of the busi- 
ness is not a tremendous source of 
profit in all banks as yet, it is a very 
promising source of banking revenue 
in most of those that specialize in it, 
and indirectly it serves as a splendid 
feeder to all other departments of 
a bank to which it attracts new 
customers. 


BANK S equipped with well-organized 

travel departments represent steam- 
ship companies direct and get commis- 
sions ranging from 5 to 10 per cent on 
all passages sold to their customers. 
Asa result they are in a position to 
make more out of travel business than 
banks that have no such representa- 
tion, especially on the non-conducted 
tourist business. On conducted tours 
and world cruises, however, sold 
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TORONTO, 1000 ISLANDS @ BAY os QUINTE LINE 
CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES LIMITED. 
CAPE TRINITY 


From Cleveland up the Saguenay and return—arranged and conducted by the travel department’s own men in the Union Trust Company, Cleveland 


intermittently by almost all banks rep- 
resenting the larger tourist agencies, 
commissions are paid on the price of 
the tour which runs as high as $17,000 
for three people on a cruise to South 
Africa and South America. And there 
are any number of small banks in towns 
of 2,500 to 3,000 that sell anywhere 
from $25,000 to $50,000 worth of these 
tours a year. So that while nearly 
every large city in the United States 
and Canada has at least one bank with 
a complete travel department, repre- 
senting steamship companies and sup- 
plying all other travel service on a 
broad scale, many other banks are also 
getting in on the profits on a smaller 
scale. 

As an initial step in organizing travel 
departments, most of the banks took 
over a local steamship agency around 
which they built the department. 
Some banks include their travel depart- 
ment in their foreign departments, 
while others have a department 
equipped exclusively for travel business. 
But in either case, those who specialize 
in it supply any service connected with 
travel—from getting the passport to 
reserving a seat for the traveler at the 
captain’s table. 

Well-organized travel departments 
are prepared to render almost any 
service connected with it. To begin 
with, they carry complete information 
about ocean sailings, classes of steamers, 
rates, accommodation on board differ- 
ent steamers, hotels, resorts, airplane 
routes in Europe, and the like. The 
first need of a good travel department, 


therefore, is a competent travelman at 
its head, and files replete with data 
which the staff has at its finger tips. 
Those in charge of the work have had 
two things clearly in mind; first, that 
travel information has not heretofore 
been sufficiently available to every- 
body; and second, that a great many 
prospective travelers are reluctant to 
deal with distant people in making 
their bookings. The local bank being 
regarded as the most dependable agency 
for transportation information, the 
response to good travel service so 
offered has been generous. 


I WENT over to the Globe Exchange 

Bank of Brooklyn to get a close-up 
view of what one in particular was 
doing. It took over a steamship agency 
about five years ago and has featured 
the travel business ever since. During 
the first half of this year over 300 ocean 
passages were sold by its travel depart- 
ment, together with travelers’ checks, 
foreign exchange, accident and baggage 
insurance, letters-of-credit, and so on. 
Introducing the service largely as an 
auxiliary of the new business efforts of 
the bank, it has become so profitable 
in itself that it stands on its own feet 
regardless of any other purpose origi- 
nally prescribed. They told me of two 
specific instances in which the travel 
department had brought valuable 
accounts to the bank. 

First, they cited the case of Brown, 
a large real estate operator in Brooklyn. 
The new business department had 
been trying for three years to get his 


checking account, always failing. 
Finally it was learned that Brown 
planned a trip to Europe, which gave 
them the opportunity they were look- 
ing for. So the head of the travel 
department took Brown in hand. And 
to make a long story short, they inter- 
ested him, arranged his trip and fol- 
lowed him through carefully from the 
time he left until he returned. As a 
result, he was so pleased with that 
phase of the bank’s service that he gave 
them a checking account with an 
average balance of $75,000 when he 
got home. 

An elderly woman of considerable 
wealth had heard of the bank’s travel 
department through a friend. Before 
that she had always done her banking 
business with a trust company in an- 
other part of the city. This again 
offered an opportunity to make use of 
the travel department in securing the 
account of a valuable customer. She 
was given special attention from the 
time she began to pack her baggage 
until she got back home from a world 
cruise. They helped her pack her 
baggage; they insured it for her; they 
took it from her home to the pier; they 
reserved a deck chair for her as well as 
a seat at the right of the captain; they 
had flowers in her stateroom for her; 
and all the stewards on the ship had 
been informed of the fact that she was 
a personage to whom every courtesy 
was to be shown. Moreover, she was 
provided with the proper currency for 
use in every country the ship would 
visit. In short, there was nothing left 


(Continued on page 52) 
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hen Banks Exchange Accounts 


Experience With Dissatisfied Customers ‘‘Afloat,’’ in 
Relation With the Dignity and Profits of Banking 


gates, they appear before us. They 

are strangers and we take them in. 
Yes, though occasionally the cart 
somehow gets before the horse. 

Leaving aside for the time- the 
floater depositor, let us come face to 
face with the man who wants money 
and of whom about all you can be sure 
is that a banker knowing him better 
than you do has turned him down. 
Somebody must decide now or never 
whether your bank wants the account 
of any one of the above-named gentle- 
men who approaches in his proper turn 
and hat in hand, armed perhaps with 
nothing but a brave heart and a set of 
figures. 

Up until a few years ago we received 
him from behind the ramparts of a 
roll-top. Appellant was left to con- 
clude that there were secret springs 
and mysterious formulae hidden from 
the lesser employees during the night 
hours, and from the customer at all 
times. After ages of this armed 
frontier business there gradually came 
home to us the realization that the 
important thing was not to prevent 
the prospective customer having a good 
look at us but that we should have a 
good look at him. So, taking the chance 
of having nowhere to dodge an in- 
furiated applicant, the bulwarks came 
down. Also it had to 
be remembered that 
if the customer was 
human he would be 
likely to do that which 
was easy and to leave 
undone that which 
was hard. It was hard 
for him to give his 
close confidence to one 
receiving it from inside 
a piano box. The psy- 
chology of the flat- 
top is, “See! there’s 
nothing hidden about 
the bank’s position; 
let there be none about 
yours.” 

This is one of the 
improvements. which 
makes it easier to 
deal with the new 
borrower—the one 
offering himself from 
another bank. 

You will let him 
explain himself at al- 
most any length he 
wishes. You don’t 
interrupt him unless 


[- TIME, as strangers within our 


By PERCY GOMERY 


you have to. It is his innings to 
demonstrate himself at his full worth. 
But everything he says is measured 
against what you already know about 
him. Yes, what you know about him, 
though he has never before crossed 
your threshold. The neighborhood 
banker who has not some knowledge 
of his opposition’s clients has not been 
properly on the job. The ounce of 
information you have already gleaned 
about your visitor is worth a pound 
of what he tells you. And it may be 
the proverbial ounce of prevention. 


A MAN named Littleton came in one 

morning and announced that he im- 
ported and installed planing and other 
mill machinery. His auditor’s state- 
ment showed that he owed $5,000 to 
manufacturers, but he had inventoried 
stock of $10,000. Locally he owed 
$3,500, but $5,000 was due him secured 
by lien notes. He would require $2,500 
to release bills of lading. His own bank 
(our opposition to whom I had con- 
sidered Littleton married) had fre- 
quently loaned him larger amounts 
but had now disappointed him. Why? 
He really couldn’t say. The other 
bank knew, Littleton said, that he 
owned two houses left him by his 


McSwin, the hardest looking citizen who had darkened my doorway in a year 


- father and valued at $12,000, which he 


could mortgage any day for $6,000. 
His business he had built up from 
nothing and prospects were convincing. 
His turnover would be large, with $25 
a month in collection charges alone. 

For years I had seen Littleton’s sign, 
but never the man, and my knowledge 
was slim. A garage proprietor I knew 
had asserted that Littleton had taken 
advantage of him; a partner of earlier 
times had refused to discuss why they 
parted. That was about all. No, at 
a business luncheon last year I heard 
one credit man say to another, “O, 
sure! Littleton’s convincing enough.” 

These things kent bobbing up 
among the frank claims and sound 
arguments of my visitor, so I inquired 
further than usual. The two houses 
looked O. K. on the map but I found 
them in a block whose value had been . 
almost destroyed by a bridge construc- 
tion. The land was registered in 
Littleton’s mother’s name. A mort- 
gage agent told me that several: com- 
panies had refused loan applications. 
A rival machinery man advised me 
that the inventoried stock was stuff 
turned in as part payment and prob- 
ably unsaleable. I inquired about 
Littleton’s auditor, but the only com- 
ment evinced was that “he’s well 
paid.” 

I still see Littleton’s sign frequently 
as I pass. 

At first sight it might seem that the 
easiest picking would be the man 
nursing a personal grievance against 
your opposition. The teller perhaps 
has cheeked him or he has had a flare- 
up with an officer. But have a care! 
This man may not be 
so personally offended 
as he pretends. Or he 
may have been get- 
ting very generous 
treatment—too gen- 
erous treatment — 
from his old bank. In- 
asmuch as the average 
banker will offer 
adequate apology to 
hold an account, the 
suspicion must needs 
be entertained that 
this one was not worth 
holding. The chance 
of making it a good 
account is lost if I 
merely sympathize 
with him and meekly 
promise him what he 
has not been able to 
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get elsewhere. As a matter of fact 
this is the time of all times when I 
can afford to lay down the law, to 
promise little and demand much, even 
to impose in advance a service and 
any other charge; and calmly to warn 
him that the misunderstanding was 
liable to occur in any bank. 

Personally I take heartily to the 
borrower who, after relieving himself 
of his grouch for his late manager, 
says finally, “But I guess you’re all 
alike.” 

That man and I are going to be 
friends. He has handed me the pair 
of gloves with which I 
am going to handle him. 
We are a prime find to 
each other, for, after he 
discovers that our serv- 
ice is the shining excep- 
tion to his preconceived 
opinions, he will never 
leave us. By nature he 
is either a booster or a 
knocker. I get him on 
our booster team and 
may even use him as a 
pinch hitter. 

Then there is the man 


honest vehemence, 
“That other damn bank 
would not lend me what 
I wanted.” He also is 
a delight to my ears. 
Sniffing glorious battle, 
I am in the saddle in 
no time. Chances are 
fifty-fifty that he’s an 
unexplored field. Such 
a one, a hardware mer- 
chant, came to me the 
other day. Against his 
large stock he had rela- 
tively high floating 
debts. Though it was 
a well-balanced and up- 
to-date stock, his banker 
had seen his way to allow only small 
temporary overdrafts. But it became 
necessary now for him to stock up on 
builders’ hardware for a_ promising 
spring trade. 

The other bank had refused a 
straight loan at four months, and the 
other bank was right—so far as they 
knew. But did they know all about 
their customer? I had the hunch that 
this straightforward capable man was 
somehow or other entitled to the credit 
he asked. After considerable talk the 
great secret came out. The merchant 
had a silent partner, a wealthy pro- 
fessional man. Inquiry elicited that 
this man would prefer to endorse for 
a thousand dollars rather than put up 
the extra capital. The saving that 
was effected by taking cash discounts 
made the relatively high interest I 
charged the hardware merchant look 
like a bargain. 

Twelve or fourteen years ago, when 


our first families were still driving 
pony-carts or hiring silk-hatted coach- 
men (of a dignity that no low-sitting 
chauffeur will ever achieve) two young 
men opened with me the account of 
the Gateway Transport. The letters 
of incorporation said, ‘‘A capital of one 
thousand shares of ten dollars each,” 
but, actually, Allen turned in a well- 


. worn touring car and a pleasing taxi- 


driver manner, while Beck brought to 


‘In fact I’ve been looking for a banker — just like you” 


the business his car and $700. Tools, 
license fees, rent and salaries took all 
the cash. Allen had induced a good 
many corporation heads and public 
officials to employ the cars, but these 
accounts were slow. I loaned them up 
to $500, though I considered $1,700 of 
unpaid cabfares a lot for them to be 
carrying. 


ALLEN proved too enterprising for 

the slow-moving English capitalist, 
Beck, who got nervous and wanted to 
pull out. He got out, car and seven 
hundred without loss. 

“But,” I told Allen when he came 
to me for a new five hundred, “can’t 
you see now how things are different? 
You paid off Beck with the $700 you 
have borrowed from Tilton. Beck and 
you were partners in the business and 
signed our Guarantee and Postponement 
of Claim, but Mr. Tilton is not a share- 
holder. He has merely increased your 
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liabilities and weakened your capital. 
And besides you now owe $1,500 on 
the new car you’ve had to buy to 
replace Beck’s.” 

“Hang it! I’m making money 
though. More than I ever hoped to 
make,” Allen persisted. ‘The two cars 
earn nearly $2,500 a month. It’s only 
that it takes so long to get the accounts 
through.” 

**All I know is that you’ll owe $3,000 
altogether if I give you this five hun- 
dred and I’ve decided it’s not safe to 
do it,” I dismissed him. ‘You’ll have 
to gel more capital, Allen.” 

“That’s easier said 
than done,”’ he sneered. 
“The trouble is that 
none of you can see what 
a good business this is.” 

Allen went to the 
Merchants Bank, who 
induced Tilton to take 
shares in the company 
for his note, but other- 
wise they displayed no 
more prophetic vision 
that we had as to the 
fine character and the 
ambition of Allen. His 
accounts receivable grew 
larger but with them 
liabilities also, as new 
cars must be bought to 
look after the large busi- 
ness offering. In the 
end the Merchants Bank 
also refused to carry the 
note. Their manager 
telephoned me and to- 
gether we decided in our 
wisdom that the Gate- 
way Transport was a 
good account to keep 
floating. Allen, I under- 
stand, tried a third 
bank before he got 
settled where he is today. 

This last bank obliged 
Allen and Tilton to put in more 
capital. Allen postponed his wedding 
two years so he could do it. But he 
did get the bank loans, $1,000, $2,000, 
$5,000 and more. 

Today the Gateway Transport con- 
trols the city and interurban business. 
They own over $150,000 worth of 
equipment. Allen and Tilton are both 
rich. If they floated a bond issue 
tomorrow I’d buy a bond-—if Allen 
continued as general manager. Twelve 
years ago I knew he was a capable man- 
ager, but I knew my banking rule of 
thumb better. The only credit I 
take for the Gateway Transport is 
that by turning it out I helped to 
make it a good account—for some 
other bank. 

Not long ago I returned from lunch 
to encounter one McSwin, the hardest- 
looking citizen who had darkened my 
doorway in a year. 

“I want to get $450 on this!’’ he 


(Continued on page 57) 
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etting Ready for 


A Tip on Merchandising Savings Accounts by Means of 
a “‘Christmas Gift Package’? Put Up by a Detroit Bank 


BANK account is, perhaps, about 
A the hardest thing in this world to 
merchandise in the truly literal 
sense. While an account has uses 
that are legion and every potential 
prospect can readily find plenty of 
ways to use it to advantage, never- 
theless, they are hard things to sell. 
That banks are beginning to 
apply modern selling methods to 
accounts is evident by the appear- 
ance of Christmas Club, Vacation 
Club, the “Buy $1,000” plan and 
other efforts on the part of the 
banker not only to offer greater 
personal service to the customer 
but to supply him with an account 
of a more concrete nature than has 
been available heretofore. 

A bank account, due to its semi- 
intangibility, does not readily lend 
itself to the procéss of being mer- 
chandised in the truly literal sense. 
It can’t very well be photographed, 
it can’t be used in a sampling cam- 
paign and it can’t be brought out 
each season in new and striking 
color combinations. Year after year 
a bank account has always been 
the same invisible stock-in-trade, 
which the bank must “sell’’ with- 
out the advantage of being able to 
stimulate sales through any of 
the familiar practices of salescraft 
such as style changes, the addition 
of nickelplated gimcracks or the 
introduction of new models. 

Last holiday season, however, the 
Dime Savings Bank, Detroit, applied a 
merchandising idea that did five things. 

1. Stimulated the sale of savings 
accounts. 

2. Opened up a new market for 
accounts. 

3. ‘‘Wholesaled”’ accounts in quan- 
tities. 

4. Made the savings account an 
acceptable Christmas gift. 

5. Kept Christmas money in the 
bank. 

The bank developed a Christmas 
Gift Package for the savings account 
pass book. It was to be used in con- 
nection with accounts that were to be 
given as Christmas presents. It en- 
abled the bank to offer a definite unit 
of their stock-in-trade specially pre- 
pared for a specific purpose. 

Considering the short “‘open season” 
for Christmas gifts and that the gift 
package was a brand-new suggestion to 
everyone, I feel that results clearly 
showed a worthwhile market. Christ- 


By JULIAN M. CASE 
Dime Savings Bank, Detroit. 


NEW: 


A bank account in a 


. Christmas Gift Box! 


This year you can make 
your gifts of Christmas 
money more attractive by 
using this new, satin-lined 
Gift Box of special design. 

Gift Savings Accounts 
may be opened for $1.00 or 
more. There is no charge 
for the Gift Box. 


In rotogravure 


mas gift accounts were purchased in 
very satisfactory quantities. Husbands 
gave them to wives and vice versa. 
Hundreds of children received their 
first bank account on Christmas morn- 
ing. Employers used the gift package 
in giving Christmas money to their 
employees. 

The Christmas gift package consists 
of an attractive, embossed and satin- 
lined box with hinged cover. On the 
cover isembellished the slogan “Season’s 
Greetings” in script, surrounded by a 
red and green holly-wreath. This box 
contains the pass book which is itself 
enclosed in a slip-cover envelope litho- 
graphed in ¢olors with a design of 
poinsettias. The envelope also bears 
the Christmas greeting with space for 
the signature of the giver. The gift 
package is complete and ready for 
presentation except for the signing of 
the greeting. 

In announcing this innovation in 
Christmas gifts we used rotogravure 
advertising in local newspapers, street 


car cards and one centrally located 

bulletin board, together with window 

displays and a quantity of four-page 
folders. These folders were inserted 
in the monthly statement envelopes 
of commercial customers and were 
also placed in the literature racks 
at main office and branches. 

In addition to the advertising 
effort put behind the Christmas 
gift Package, we solicited stores, 
shops and factories to induce em- 
ployers to use the gift package in 
lieu of giving gold pieces, currency 
or checks to employees. 

This idea had a_ particularly 
strong appeal for the employer, as 
it not only increased the attractive- 
ness of his gift, without additional 
expense, but it also meant that 
every employee would have a start 
on a savings account. The advan- 
tages to the bank, in these in- 
dustrial accounts, were many. One 
sale meant not one account but a 
quantity ranging anywhere from ten 
or a dozen in small shops to fifty 
or sixty in the larger ones. The 
largest employers of labor, how- 

' ever, usually have some form of 
bonus plan for employees which 
eliminates Christmas gifts. 

Amounts secured through Christ- 
mas gift accounts varied, of course, 
but with an average that was fully 
equal to that of the account com- 
ing in over the counter. While 

there were a quantity of accounts 
opened for $2, or $5, yet many firms 
made gifts to their employees ranging 
from $10 or $20 to a week’s salary 
which often ran as high as $100 or $125. 
The Christmas gift package actually 
saved the employer a _ considerable 
amount of work. All that he had to do 
was to supply us with a list of em- 
ployees’ names with the proper amount 
specified thereafter, together with one 
blanket check covering the total amount 
to be deposited. He had no further 
work or worry in connection with his 
gifts to the organization. At the 
appointed time the pass books were 
delivered to him contained in the 
gift box, all ready for distribution. 
Aside from the expense of advertis- 
ing and time required for sales effort, 
the Christmas gift box produced 
accounts at very low cost. Including 
the cost of boxes of special size, shape 
and design and lithographing, the 
gift package complete did not exceed 
twenty-eight cents. Considering the 
(Continued on page 54) 
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Leading Banks Germany 


The Development of Modern Finance Can Be Traced in 
the Progress of the Country’s Large Financial Institutions 


N IDEA of the development of 
modern finance in Germany can 
be gained from the progress of 

the country’s large banking institu- 
tions. In the middle of the nineteenth 
century only banks of issue existed in 
Germany, but in 1848 as a consequence 
of the difficulties of an important firm 
which had had trouble in meeting its 
obligations, the first stock company 
bank came into being, known as the 
A. Schaaffhausensche Bankverein in 
Cologne, with a share capital of 5.2 
millions Taler, approximately $3,570,- 
000, capital stock. This first German 
Stock company bank still exists as 
part of the Direction of the Dis- 
contogesellschaft. 

Of far greater importance became 
the Bank fuer Handel und Industrie 
(Bank of Commerce and Industry, 
Darmstaedter Bank) founded in 1853 
in Darmstadt with a round 17 million 
marks, approximately $4,050,000, capi- 
tal stock, which today, under the 
name of Darmstaedter —und National- 
bank; is counted among the leading 
German banking institutions. These 
banks occupied themselves, as they 
are still doing, with capital issues and 
the financing of new undertakings by 
supplying industry with the necessary 
working capital. 

The Disconto-Gesellschaft, founded 
originally in 1851 as a credit organiza- 
tion, in 1856 was transformed into a 
full-fledged bank. By 1881 those 
banks which today form the chain of 
Germany’s principal banks, had come 
into being. The following table gives 
a list of these banks and their capital 
development up-to-date: 


IN MILLION MARKS 


-at Cap.at Cap. 
F'nded ‘tion ‘of end 
1913 1926 


Name of Bank 


Bank fuer Handel 

und Industrie 1853 17.1 160 60 
Nationalbank fuer 

Deutschland 1881 20 90 
Disconto- 

Gesellschaft 1856 30 200 135 
Berliner Handel- 


Gesellschaft 1856 45 110 = 22 
Mitteldeutsche 
Kreditbank 1856 24 60 22 


Deutsche Bank 1870 15 200 150 
Commerz-und 

Privatbank 1870 8 42 
Dresdner Bank 1872 9.6 200 100 


Two of the large banks, the Berliner 
Handelsgesellschaft and, up to its con- 
solidation in 1922 with the Bank fuer 
Handel und Industrie the National 
bank fuer Deutschland, have con- 


By WILLIAM THOMPSON 


sistently remained centralized institu- 
tions, while the six others in the course 
of years spread over Germany a net 
of branches which in 1922 attained 
its greatest extension with 958 branches. 
By 1924 this number had decreased to 


821 and has further decreased in the 


years following. The branches, how- 
ever, were only to a small extent new 
foundations, many having come into 
existence through taking over entire 
provincial systems with their branches. 
The extent of the business of the 
large banks can in a manner be 
judged from the amounts of deposits 
and loans. Credit and debit accounts 
amounted in their totals to: 


IN MILLION MARKS 
At end of 


Creditors Debtors 
1913 5,148.6 3,181.2 
1924 3,323.9 1,535.0 
1926 6,318.9 2,973.8 


While creditors’ accounts with the 
large banks last year considerably 
exceeded those of the last year preced- 
ing the war, those of the debtors “‘D”’ 
banks, the Deutsche Bank, last year 
amounted to 165.3 billion marks. 

Aside from the large banks, there is 


‘quite a number of provincial banks 


with capital and balance sheet figures 
of considerable size. There existed: 


Provincial Banks IN MILLION MARKS 


In year Number Capital Creditors Debtors 
1913 151 2,998.1 9,641.6 6,840.8 
1924 94 807.8 4,803.9 2,343.4 


Unfortunately, no figures are yet 
available for the year 1926 concerning 
the provincial banks. This compila- 
tion, therefore, does not comprise the 
time since the beginning of the 
reconstruction period. 

The importance, in the development 
of modern banking in Germany, of 
the Reichsbank need not be empha- 
sized. It was founded in 1876 through 
a transformation of the former Prussian 
Bank, its share capital being 180 
million marks. The Reichsbank is 


the central banking institution of the 


land, with all the powerful functions 
that this position implies. Its discount 
policy is the barometer for industry, 
commerce and trade in their credit 
arrangements. Often criticized for 
its tendencies in the direction of 
expansion or contraction of credit, it 
has as a rule formed the stabilizing 
bulwark against money market dis- 
turbances and has often become the 


savior of the situation in critical times. 

That the Reichsbank’s work has 
met with difficulties of first magnitude 
through circumstances created as a 
consequence of the great economic 
disturbances of the last decade, goes 
without saying. The bank’s functions 
and responsibilities have naturally 
undergone radical changes on account 
of these circumstances, just as those 
of other European central banking 
institutions have. To name one ex- 
ample: the necessity of defending 
the currency, a factor so overwhelming 
in importance in the recent history of 
the bank, had been unknown to the 
Reichsbank administration. With this 
expansion of functions and obliga- 
tions, methods and personnel have 
changed accordingly. Formerly, there 
was little need for anything more 
than routine banking, even on a 
large scale. For years, the adminis- 
tration of the Reichsbank has had a 
different meaning. The officials ap- 
pointed for that purpose are, accord- 
ingly, of pre-eminent ability. 

Other banks of issue in Germany 
are the Bavarian Note Bank, the 
Saxon Bank, Wuerttemberg Note Bank, 
and Badenian Bank. 


The ‘‘Berlin-to-Bagdad’’ 


"T HouGH Germany has lost the war, 

the bold dream of “Berlin-Bagdad”’ 
seems to be still within the grasp of 
reality. It is a well-known fact that 
the so-called Bagdad Railroad, con- 
templated to represent the last stretch 
of the great commercial Berlin-Bagdad 
route was financed before the war by 
German banks, particularly by the 
Deutsche Bank. 

It seems that this same banking 
institution is again trying to realize the 
old Berlin-Bagdad dream, even if in a 
very different and more practical form. 
According to Berlin newspapers, one 
of the directors of the Deutsche Bank, 
Herr Weigel, went to Angora following 
an invitation of the Turkish govern- 
ment and negotiated a new loan for this 
government. 

The purpose of the new loan is to 
build the last link of the Anatolia rail- 
road. As the Turkish government 


accepted the terms of the Deutsche 
Bank, the loan will be arranged in a 
very short time and thus the Bagdad 
railroad will be controlled by German 
banking interests, just as it was planned 
before the war. —American Banker. 
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The interior and the Board Room 
of the Deutsche Bank, Berlin 


Main building of the ‘‘German Bank” in Berlin 


The building of the Berliner 
Handelsgesellschaft, Berlin 
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A Visit to JOHN H. PUELICHER, 


of Milwaukee 


By HY. W. SANDERS, 
Citizens National Bank, Los Angeles 


—he laughed off the compliment, 
but the gleam in his eye betrayed 
the appreciation that he felt. 

For the American Institute of Bank- 
ing has been so much a part of John H. 
Puelicher during the past quarter of a 
century, and his influence has had so 
much to do with its growth along con- 
structive and far-seeing lines, that he 
holds a peculiar place in the affection 
and esteem of all those who are close 
to the work, With many men the 
achievement of success in their banking 
career has taken them out of the 
Institute work, but not so with Mr. 
Puelicher. Success to him has meant 
just so much more opportunity of 
forwarding and encouraging the work 
of adult education, and of inspiring 
the bankers of America to a greater 
gisp of its untouched possibilities in 
the field of banking. 

In addition to being one of the 
pioneers in the establishment of the 
American Institute of Banking in his 
own locality, Mr. Puelicher has been 
the father of two other notable devel- 
opments in banking education. The 
first was the public educational work 
of the American Bankers Association, 
which they in turn entrusted to the 
A. I. B. and under which there are 
every year thousands of talks delivered 
in schools, to clubs, and over the radio. 
The second was the Jubilee Educa- 
tional Foundation by which half a mil- 
lion dollars was raised to be utilized for 
the purpose of establishing scholarships 
for the study of banking and economics. 
Such a record as this implies a deep 
appreciation of the value of education, 
and Mr. Puelicher summed it up in a 
few words before we had gotten far 
into the conversation. 

“Education has done everything for 
me,” he said. “In the last analysis it 
is life itself, reduced to teachable dimen- 
sions. All I have ever done is to try in 
a feeble way to demonstrate this great 
fact in its relationship to banking, and 
the idea has taken hold simply because 
its truth becomes self-evident when 
you think about it.” 


maybe, but not Saint” 


His office in the 
Marshall and _ Ilsley 
Bank showed a num- 
ber of interesting 
characteristics and in- 
dicated a thinker and 
a scholar, for every 
man leaves some sort 
of impress of his per- 
sonality upon his sur- 
roundings. It was a 
lofty room with well- 
matched and splendid- 
executed paneling. *A range of book- 
shelves and a fireplace added a touch 
of comfort to the place, while plants 
and ferns about the windows helped to 
keep out the street sounds. Over the 
mantel was a fine portrait in oils of the 
founder of the bank. 

It was interesting, too, to find among 
the officers of the bank representatives 
of both the Marshall and [Isley families 
in the third generation of active bank 
management —also of the Puelicher 
family in the second generation. The 
bank itself dates from 1847 and they 
have maintained an unbroken account 
with a New York correspondent 
throughout the eighty years. Many 
times plans have been suggested for 
consolidations with other institutions, 
but without success. 

“IT will not bow down and worship 
the great god SIZE,’’ said Mr. 
Puelicher. ‘In these times some 
bankers have a craze for big figures 
on a balance sheet, but they mean 
nothing unless they indicate that the 
public are getting better service, and 
we feel here that our growth from 
year to year has demonstrated that we 
have been giving good service. In 
banking, as in life, there are many 
things to be desired other than mere 
size.” 

He showed keen interest in the new 


- graduate courses in banking now being 


organized under the auspices of the 
Institute. ‘One of our problems for 
years,” he said, “has been to keep the 
older men interested. As they go 
forward in the bank and complete 
their courses, they tend to drop out 
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Mr. Puelicher 


of Institute work just because we have 
had nothing more to offer. Now with 
these new courses on credits and in- 
vestments we can give something 
really useful. I hear, too, of a course 
in bank administration that sounds 
promising. We want to be able to 
give the youngster the banking funda- 
mentals when he enters the bank, to 
let him know what it is all about. Then 
we must have the standard banking 
course for the senior men and junior 
officers to provide a standard textbook 
and standard practice. The graduate 
course should be the problems of the 
president’s office and the executive 
committee. We should take banking 
administration as it looks from the top, 
and discuss questions of policy and the 
adjustment of banking to changing 
conditions.” 

Mr. Puelicher loves to tell the story 
of the early days in Milwaukee when 
the bank clerks formed a “‘Study Club.” 
There was at that time a class distinc- 
tion between the officers of banks and 
the clerks which was difficult to over- 
come without the possession of capital. 
The executives were all drawn from 
the owners of stock, and unless an 
employee had the good fortune to 
inherit capital, there was small possi- 
bility of his being able to surmount 
the barrier. Moreover, there was 
lacking that sound knowledge of 
economics and grasp of the foundation 
principles of banking that has been 
brought about since by the A. I. B. 

As a result the younger clerks formed 
their “Study Club” —only to find that 
it was looked upon with considerable 


(Continued on page 60) 
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rusts in a Town of 25,000 


Adherence to Tried and Tested Avenues of New Business 
Builds Trust Assets of Over $1,000,000 in Four Years 


YOUNG MAN paused at the 

marble rail, diffidently offered a 

cigar to G. E. Graf, trust officer 
of the First National Bank of Alliance, 
Ohio, and said in a stage whisper, 
“Congratulations, Gus, you’re a grand- 
father again!”’ 

That remark, made to a bank officer 
who is still in his thirties, reveals one 
of the best reasons for the success of a 
one-man trust department, which, with 
only a desk and a filing cabinet as an 
office, has accumulated assets of more 
than a million dollars in four years of 
operation in a city whose total popu- 
lation is not more than 25,000. 

As the young man who had delivered 
the startling message passed on down 
the lobby, a broad smile broke across 
the banker’s face. ‘““The husband of 
one of the bank’s wards,”’ he explained. 
“Since their first baby was born they’ve 
called me ‘Grandpa’ because the bank 
was her guardian at the time.” 

What a contrast between that 
splendid cordiality existing between 
trust officer and his bank’s ward and 
the oft-repeated claim that corporate 
guardianship or trusteeship is at best 
a cold-blooded, heartless business 
matter! 

That more-than-a-million in trust 
assets has come to the Alliance First 
National Bank largely as a result of 
the manner in which Mr. Graf cared 
for estates entrusted to the bank early 
in the history of its trust department. 

If the dream of a trust officer is 
to have his townsfolk bring to him 
their estate problems and come to 
look upon him as a trusted 
counselor whose judgment is to 
be accepted as they now accept 
the advice of attorney and 
pastor, thenG.E. 
Graf—or “‘Gus” 
Graf as he is 
known by nearly C. 
half the people of a 
his city —hasmade 
that dream come 
true. The casual 
observer, seated 
near his desk, is 
amazed at the num- 
ber of brief con- 
ferences which he 
sandwiches in  be- 
tween other duties 
on his desk, for he is 
also assistant cashier 
and in charge of the 
bond department. 


You Better The 
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By HARRY B. WINSOR 


has shown a profit. There is a good 


. reason for that beyond the fact that 


Mr. Graf prefers to talk about his 
clients rather than about himself, but 
I went to see him to find out how and 
why he had succeeded in doing what 
he has done in such a few years. He 
names as one of his greatest assets his 
wide acquaintance in and near Alliance. 
“Do you believe you could have built up 
your department as you have if you had 
come here as a stranger?” he was asked. 

“No, indeed,” he replied. “Our 
directors weighed that question seri- 
ously. They decided that fifteen 
years of contact with Alliance people 
in the banking department and the 
resulting good will toward the bank and 
the man, could work to better advan- 
tage than astranger who would have to 
lay that foundation first. It was a case 
of selecting a man with prior experi- 
ence and without the acquaintanceship 
or a man with a wide circle of friends 
who would make the trust department 
his experience. They chose the latter.” 

Mr. Graf is not an attorney. His 
practical knowledge of trust depart- 
ment operation has been gained from 
visits to well-conducted departments 
in other cities, from textbooks and 
banking periodicals. 

Since the close of its first year of 
active operation the trust department 


the number of trust clients grew 
rapidly, but more of that later. 

In Mr. Graf’s opinion, club and 
association contacts are extremely 
valuable. They not only create confi- 
dence in the man as an individual but 
they afford excellent opportunities for 
talks on trusts, both formal and in- 
formal. Mr. Graf is active in civic 
organizations and an organist, soloist 
and choir leader in his church. 

“‘When a man holds a position in his 
club, association, lodge or church, 
other men learn to place confidence in 
him —a confidence that can easily be 
transferred to his own business,”’ is the 
way Mr. Graf looks at the matter. 
When people have that kind of confi- 
dence in a man, he becomes a close 
advisor. He enters into their home life. 

The Alliance First National Bank 
is guardian of two little girls. When- 
ever they come to the bank, as they do 
at regular intervals, they stop and 
talk to the man who has been adopted 
by them as a foster parent and they 
call him “Uncle Gus.” Such is the 
man’s capacity for human kindness. 

All of the business represented by 
that more-than-a-million of assets has 
not come to the bank without well- 
devised and carefully executed methods 
of advertising and sales promotion. The 
bank is a persist- 


will is an net 
Tate: for the man 
onthe th, with fu’ or wom 


| ent user of news- 
paper space, not 
a little of which 
presents its trust 
department to 
Alliance readers. 
Many a will can 
be traced directly 
to newspaper ad- 
vertisements, ac- 
cording to Mr. Graf. 
The accompanying 
illustration shows 
the style of copy 
found most effective 
by this bank. Em- 
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ealth, 


have been converted 
into actual trust 
agreements. 

Many an estate has 
been given into the 
custody of the bank 
by the Probate Judge 
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of Stark County. He has observed 
the care with which even the 
minutest detail of estate settlement is 
handled by Mr. Graf’s department. 
He has come to have confidence that 
everything that should be done will be 
done at the proper time. Mr. Graf 
pointed out that carefully kept, de- 
tailed records were an important aid 
in winning the confidence of the Pro- 
bate Judge of Stark County. 

The bank has had the task of settling 
many estates for people who live in the 
country. In a sale of personal effects 
in such a case, no matter how stormy 
the day, nor how far from Alliance, 
Mr. Graf or his assistant (appointed 
the first of this year) is always there, 
helping the auctioneer to handle the 
articles to be sold, assisting in clerking 
the sale, and, when necessary, passing 
upon matters of credit. The sales are 
widely attended and many a person 
sees for himself a concrete example of 
the care with which the bank looks 
after estates in its custody. 

The investment department has 
proved to be a valuable source of trust 
business. When a man buys securities, 
he is, of course, a logical prospect 
for a will, naming the bank as executor. 
Conversely, when a man has made his 
will and named the bank executor, 
he is a logical man to approach on the 
subject of securities. 


PERHAPS one of the greatest helps 

from within the bank is the free rein 
given to Mr. Graf by his senior officers. 
The trust committee passes on matters 
of policy but he has no ties or re- 
strictions to hinder him in the up- 
building of his own department. Fre- 
quently one of the tellers suggests to a 
customer that he might profit by an 
interview with the trust department. 
Early in the days of the new depart- 
ment Mr. Graf succeeded in signing up 
all of the directors of the bank except 
one or two who had made other arrange- 
ments previously. He went before 
them and presented the matter to the 
entire group and then followed up each 
man individually. New business is 
traceable to the directorate who have 
been well sold on the trust department. 

Alliance attorneys are a source of 
business for they, too, have been ap- 
proached in the right way. By personal 
letter and individual call, Mr. Graf 
proved to the Alliance lawyers that 
his new department was to bring them 
work rather than to compete with them. 
Their confidence has been won and 
they, too, are boosters for the trust 
officer and the bank. 

It is commonly understood that life 
insurance agents, whose good will is 
gained, can be a source of life insurance 
trusts. Following out his policy of 
winning the entire town to confidence 
in his department, Mr. Graf succeeded 
so well that one insurance agent has 


sent him more wills than life insurance 
trusts and not a few of the latter. 
With a view of gaining some informa- 
tion that might be helpful to other 
bankers who are nursing youthful de- 
partments through the stage of growing 
pains, I asked Mr. Graf which services 
he gave most emphasis in his selling 
efforts. His prompt reply was, ““The 
settlement of estates —executorships 
and administratorships.”” What seemed 
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““Gus”’ Graf and the bank 


astonishing for the size of the town was 
the fact that second in importance are 
living trusts. No longer does the 
Alliance First National notice competi- 
tion with larger cities. Mr. Graf says 
he met that competition by showing 
results. 

“Men can be sold the idea of making 
a will either by mail or through the 
columns of a newspaper in a town like 
Alliance,’ said Mr. Graf. Most of the 
men who do come in to discuss wills, 
come in response to an advertising 
message. Mr. Graf believes that his 
advertising reaches people who are 
yearning to hear about themselves and 
their problems. Many a woman has 
come to him to inquire whether or not 
her husband ought to make a will. 

In his experience, Mr. Graf finds 
that most men come to see him con- 
vinced that they should have their wills 
drawn and also that they should name 


their wives as executrix. By demon- 
strating each step in the settlement of 
even a simple estate, and by pointing 
out where possible economies would be 
overlooked by the inexperienced and 
grief-stricken widow, he has no diffi- 
culty in securing the nomination of the 
bank as executor. 

In the case of one estate where a 
husband had named the bank executor, 
the widow wrote to Mr. Graf saying, 
“I can hardly realize that a corporation 
would do the many things for me that 
you did. Nothing that was done after 
my husband’s death was so consoling 
as the treatment of the Alliance First 
National Bank.” 

It is no wonder that people have 
confidence in G. E. Graf. They can 
not help seeing the sympathetic care 
which he gives to every detail. In his 
own words “The trust officer in a town 
like this must be willing to do anything, 


(Continued on page 30) 
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New Union Trust Building, Detroit, now under construction 


ERVICE is the mother of success, and success the mother of 
still greater service. Although this new building symbolizes 
thirty-six years of faithful endeavor, we of Union Trust Com- 
pany look upon it, not as a goal, but as a starting point to even 
finer and fuller cooperation with clients than in the past. 


\3 4 First Trust Company in Detroit—Friend of the Family 
/ Griswold at Congress Street 
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The best and latest practice 
of successful banks in all 
parts of the country is ex- 
plained in full detail in 


Bank 


System and 
Accounting 


By FRANK Loomis BEACH, C.P.A., 
Cashier, Hibernia Commercial and 
Savings Bank, Portland, Oregon. 


Every banking activity comes within the 
scope of this practical manual and is 
treated in the specific detail that makes 
easily possible direct application of its 
information in every day’s work. For bank 
officers and department heads it offers a 
means by which to compare their methods 
with the best in use elsewhere; to use to 
advantage the experience of others in 
reducing operating costs; to install the 
utmost in safeguards against manipulation 
of the records. For accountants it is a 
complete reference book of the accounting 
and internal audit methods required. 


A Wealth of Material 


Covers first savings banking; work and 
responsibilities of tellers; paying and 
receiving systems; bookkeeping. Under 
commercial banking the ous deals with 
receiving and paying, interior proving. 
transit, domestic and foreign exchange, 
loan and discount records, credit, and 
trust. He describes devices for speeding 
up the handling of cash, checks, files and 
accounts; and shows how banks protect 
themselves against errors, 
fraud. 


forgery, and 
General accounting and auditing 
: methods are fully explained as are also 
service departments and extra services. 


130 forms are included. 
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Sent for Examination 


Simply sign and return the form below if 
; you wish to receive this volume on approval 
i), for five days’ examination. Within that 
time remit the price—$6.00—or return 


the volume. 

THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY, 
i 

a 


The Renate Press Company 
5 East 26th Street, New York, N. Y. 


Send me postpaid Bank = Recto and Accountin 
Within ‘ = after receipt, I will send you $6.00, 
or return book and owe you nothing. 
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even to emptying milk bottles, in a 
home that’s broken up by death.” 

A young woman whose husband was 
apparently in perfect health, laughingly 
agreed when her husband suggested 
naming her executrix. Later, at Mr. 
Graf’s suggestion, the husband changed 
the appointment, naming the bank. 
A few months later he died very sud- 
denly. His wife’s former home was in 
the-South. She left her Alliance home 
and, in the care of a nurse, went to her 
parents. Mr. Graf and his assistant 
went into her house, engaging cleaning 
women and packers, and as he says, 
“did everything even to emptying milk 
bottles,” to prepare her household 
goods for shipment to her. 

One of the outstanding reasons for 
the remarkable growth of the bank’s 
trust department under Mr. Graf’s 
direction is his policy of going out of 
his way to do favors for his trust 
customers. “Don’t misunderstand, 
though,”’ he says, “I don’t mean we 


The ‘“Recall’’ 
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offer a lot of free service. From the 
very start of this department we have 
made a small charge for every service 
rendered. People who come to us 
expect to pay for the service we offer. 
We have encouraged them in that 
direction and that is one of the reasons 
why our trust services have been profit- 
able to the bank. But, once a customer 
has paid for service, we give him all we 
possibly can that will be genuinely 
helpful.””’ That this policy has paid 
is substantiated by the fact that 
Mr. Graf traces one-third of all 
his new trust business to satisfied 
customers. 

Vision, plus a friendly, confidence- 
inspiring personality, plus a constant 
effort to serve all who need his depart- 
ment, plus intelligently planned ad- 
vertising, plus a wholesome encourage- 
ment from officers and directors, has 
resulted in a trust department whose 
first four years of its existence are 
marked by profit, pride and progress. 


in Business 


By M. L. HAYWARD 


N REFERENCE to your valued 

inquiry of 3rd inst., re Acme 6 per 
cent bonds, we are pleased to quote 
you $10,000 flat for 10 $1,000 bonds 
maturing in 1943, which we are sure 
will prove a lucrative investment,” 
the bond dealer wrote. 

“That looks like a good buy,” said 
the buyer, as he wrote a letter of 
acceptance, enclosed his check for 
$10,000, and handed it to the office boy 
with instructions to mail. 

Fifteen minutes later the buyer’s 
stenographer brought in the morning 
mail, and an article on the financial 
page of his favorite daily immediately 
“‘arrested his attention,” as the space 
writers say. 

““Acme bonds going begging at 90,” 
the article stated. 

The buyer scarcely digested this 
startling information when the office 
boy returned. 

“Did you mail that letter?” the 
buyer demanded. 

‘Sure —I always do,” 
assured him. 

“Well, it looks as if I were stung,” 
the buyer declared, “as when I was 
studying commercial law at business 
college I learned that if an offer were 
made by letter it made a binding 
contract as soon as the letter of 
acceptance was mailed.” 

“Do you want that letter back?” 
the office boy demanded. 

“T surely do.” 

“*T’ll go back and see the postmaster.” 

“Go ahead. You might as well be 
wasting you time that way as anyother, 
but you might as well try to get money 


the office boy 


out of Germany as to get mail matter 
back from Uncle Sam after it is once 
delivered,” the buyer assured him. 

Ten minutes later the office boy 
returned. 

“The postmaster says if you’ll go up 
yourself he’ll deliver you that letter,” 
the office boy announced. 

The buyer seized his hat, hustled up 
to the post office, and the postmaster 
handed over the letter without the 
slightest objection. 

“There’s a Postal Regulation that 
authorizes postmasters to hand back a 
letter if properly identified, and de- 
manded by the sender,” the post- 
master explained, “‘and I even have 
authority to wire to the post office of the 
addressee, and have it returned here.” 

“Now, if the seller finds out that 
I’ve got this letter back, I wonder if he 
could hold me on the ground that the 
letter had been actually mailed?’ the 
buyer mused as he walked back to his 
office. 

On this point, the law seems to be 
in favor of the party mailing the letter. 

“The question will arise whether a 
change in the regulations of the post 
office can affect the law that the 
acceptance is final when the letter is 
dropped in the post office. It seems 
that it does,” says a leading legal 
textbook on the point. 

“We may regard the post office as 
the agent of the sender, and, under our 
Postal Regulations and the facts of 
this case, until the letter was delivered 
to the addressee,’ says the Tennessee 
Supreme Court in a case along the 
same line. 
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Are You 


with your Loan and ‘Discount “Department System? 


Are your notes properly filed and safely housed ? 
Are you getting notices out on time? Are your 
liability ledgers always in balance? 


Shaw -Walker’s complete system layout for 

the Loan and Discount teller, with a truck for 

) taking care of all his records, will help him do 
better work with less effort. 


| All forms are designed for machine posting. 
| Interest Abstract provides a recap of total loans 
and interest for each day. Notices are manifolded 
at one writing and filed according to: 1 Discount 
Register, 2 Maturity Tickler, 3 Note Notice; 4 Officers 
Copy. Customers’ direct and indirect liability are 
posted to separate cards. Posting and journalizing 
are done in one operation. 


, Built Like a 
|_ Skyscraper” 
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Satisfied 


Top drawers of this Shaw-Walker truck con- 
tain the notes, indexed according to due date, 
while the notices are filed in the drawers below. 
Ledger cards are housed in trays conveniently 
indexed for posting and reference during the 
day. These trays, together with journal sheet bind- 
ers, fit into truck for moving into vault at night. 


Write for full information about this efficient bly 
Loan and Discount truck; also for free book, 
“MODERN BANK OPERATING METHODS,” a new 

* and authoritative treatise on bank systems 
and equipment. Address SHAW-WALKER, 
Muskegon, Michigan. 
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well your 
'SAFEP, 


Manvracturers know the value of a handsome (ine 
package. It attracts favorable attention and ) quali 
—— on many products actually helps sell the goods. | chars 
” “f Look at your checks and check books. See | plies 
8 HarrisTrust and Savings Bank = if they reflect the prestige of your bank. Are | 9) 
Chicago, Ne. 643 they merely plain paper in severe binders with | 
no particular identity or quality? How do they 
compare with the beautifully tinted Super- 
Safety Checks and the handsome Antique Moor- 
x +, ish Covers that thousands of banks are using’ | W 
Super-Safety Checks please depositors with | “PF 

their well-made, attractive appearance. And 
Angeles. they further the favorable impression by carry- | ‘190 
= ing a “service of protection” beyond the wails the 

of the bank to the customer’s personal transac: 
tions. Super-Safety Paper protects checks by °° 3 
EARS) NATION AG, BANKS 70-02 white spot appears on the intricately tinted | 
tt face the instant knife, ink eradicator or eraser | 
is used to tamper with a written word or figure. 

The quality of Super-Safety Checks is evi 
dent in their handsome colors, their distinctiv: | 
“look” and “feel” and the ease with which they | 


can be written upon. They are never sold i: | 
blank sheets, but are always made to your orier. 
To prevent counterfeiting every sheet is guarded © 
as the Government guards banknote paper i 

Antique Moorish Savings and Commercia! 
Pass Books, Pocket Check Covers and Ring- 
bound Customer Check Covers, a standarilize«! 
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supplies 


me “ime of beautiful, durable supplies, are well 
nd 4 qualified to represent your bank and the high 
ds. | character of its service. These handsome sup- 


See plies are an inexpensive investment that returns 
kre many times its low cost in valuable good-will 
ith | and prestige. With your bank or business seal 
ey || embossed on the covers they are a dignified sales 
er- » asset that carries a most effective advertising 
or value and brings new customers into the bank. 
ig? | Whether you are satisfied with your present 


jth | supplies or not, you will be interested in learn- 


nd | ing what Super-Safety Checks and Antique 


ry- | Moorish Binders have done toward increasing 
,jls | the number of depositors in other banks. We 
ace | ave glad to tell you. Just attach the coupon 
by | to your letterhead. Bankers’ Supply Division, 
ing | The Todd Company, Roch- 


ester, Chicago, New York, 
St. Paul, Dénver, Dallas. 


evi Bankers’ Supply Division, THe Topp ComPANy, 
bi { State and 60th Sts., Chicago, Ill.; 33 Thirty- 
‘ fourth St., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 1200 Lawrence St., 
Denver, Col.; 2021 Jackson St., Dallas Texas. 
(Address nearest office) 
lin Please send me full information about Super- 
Safety Checks and Antique Moorish Covers. 
per. 

ded \ Name of Officer 

i Name of Bank 
cial @ | Town State 10-27 
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Spell the 
Name with 


Guides 


Natural System 
for Letter 
Filing... 


S ITS name implies, this index is 
arranged naturally, in a common-sense 
manner that eliminates all complications, 
avoids probability of error, and may be 
used by anyone without previous instruction. 


Economical,—no guides which are not 
actually required,—index can be changed or 
expanded indefinitely without discarding any 
guides. It grows naturally with your needs. 


Made up of Wabash Steel Tab guides with 
Interchangeable Headings which last for 
years without replacement. 


Wabash Check Accumulator 


A time saver for your cancelled check file. 
Strong Leathertuff folders, with liberal ex- 
pansibiJity and celluloided insertible tabs 
for the insertion of labels bearing name and 
address. Headings changeable at will. For 
the occasional depositor with exceptional 
monthly accumulation, use the Check Accu- 
mulator as a guide. Speeds up filing and 
finding. Ask for free sample now. 


The WABASH CABINET CO. 
WABASH, INDIANA 


MAIL THIS COUPON 
For Free Sample 
The WABASH CABINET CO. 
Wabash, Indiana 


Please send folder on Natural System for 
letter files, also send sample and prices of 
heck Accumulator. 


Bank 


Name 
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By FRANKLIN S. CLARK 


T IS estimated that investment 
| trusts with a total capitalization of 

$500,000,000 now exist in the 
United States. No one has attempted 
as yet to make an exact estimate. Too 
many of them have been too recently 
established. Hardly a day or a week 
passes without an announcement of 
one or more new ones. Furthermore, 
uncertainty exists as to just what an 
investment trust is. If the British 
type of trust, which seems to be the 
most generally accepted standard, is to 
be the criterion there is a question as 
to how many of the organizations 
that call themselves investment trusts 
do in fact conform to this standard. 

The holding trust, formed to secure 
the advantages of unified control of 
separate industries or other enter- 
prises, is the only other similar form of 
institution that is well known in 
America. The investment trust, of 
course, operates purely on an invest- 
ment basis. And it does not seek to 
control the industries and enterprises 
it invests in, either individually or 
collectively, but rather avoids it, and 
thereby gains the advantage of wider 
diversification. 

If we include every trust that has 
recently been organized and purports 
to exist primarily for investing pur- 
poses, then the number of investment 
trusts would be considerably larger 
than a stricter definition would permit. 
America has developed a great many 
kinds of investment trusts if all of 
them can indeed be called that. Two 
of the main variations are ““managed”’ 
trusts, and “bankers’ shares’’ trusts. 

The so-called “managed” type per- 
mits the broadest kind of powers to 
its management — generally an invest- 
ment company—that promotes it. 
The “bankers’ shares” trust, on the 
other hand, permits its management 
no latitude at all, simply issuing shares 
against a named list of securities. 
Then there are combinations of these 
two and of the more orthodox form of 
investment trust in which the pre- 
rogatives of management and scope of 
operations are within broad limits 
prescribed. 

Under the date of March 23 the 
Standard Trade and Securities Service 
of New York issued a list of investment 
trusts which had at that time been 
organized in this country. There were 
thirty-eight of them that appeared to 
resemble closely the common Scottish 
and English form. Nearly twice as 
many could have been admitted to the 
count by applying a broader definition, 
and without any doubt the number 
could have been restricted by a 
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narrower one. I sent a letter to this 
list, such as it was, asking each one of 
them how much of its capital had been 
subscribed. All but three or four 
replied. The replies indicated that in 
this group more than $250,000,000 has 
already been invested. This figure 
cannot be taken too literally. But it 
isn’t necessary to reduce the move- 
ment to statistics to show that invest- 
ment trusts have recently made strik- 
ing progress. 

The investment trust is not so new a 
thing as a going concern in this 
country as is sometimes intimated. 
Very similar institutions have been in 
existence in this country for more than 
a decade. Some of these will later be 
described. The pioneers of the present 
movement, however, were established 
shortly after the war. Not all of the 
earlier established ones have succeeded 
equally well. But one of the pioneers 
that has made a splendid showing is 
the International Securities Corpora- 
tion of America, established in 1921. 
Its charter limits its investments in 
the United States to 70 per cent of all 
its holdings; in England, to 55 per 
cent; in any other country, to 35 per 
cent. Only 10 per cent of its funds 
can be invested in any one kind of 
business or industry, and only 134 per 
cent in any one security except 
government bonds. Its report for 
the year ending November 30, 1926, 
shows that in that period its resources 
increased from $6,819,647 to $25,475,- 
909; and the number of holders of 
preferred shares was increased from 
945 to 4,553, and the number of holders 
of common shares from 1,340 to 5,190. 


FrROM these statements it is apparent 

that this trust flourished extraor- 
dinarily well in 1926. Exceptionally 
good progress has also been made by 
two other trusts formed by the same 
group of promoters. The American 
Founders Trust, established in 1922, 
now has $15,000,000 resources, and 
the Second International Securities 
Corporation, organized only about a 
year ago, already has more than 
$10,000,000 resources. A recent re- 
port of this later organization shows 
that its resources were increased from 
$6,448,022 as of November 30, 1926, 
to $10,600,000 as of February 28, 1927. 

Just as striking as the growth of 
these earlier established organizations 
during the past year, and indeed the 
past few months, is the great number 
of new ones that are being organized. 
It is with them that the bulk of the 
difficulties in classification arise. One 
recently announced large investment 
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CLEARING HouSE 


~ at these 


low prices 


The Touring $5 25 


or Roadster - 


TheCoach - 595 
TheCoupe - 625 
4-Door 695 


edan - 
The Sport 
Cabriolet -- 71 5 
The Imperial 
Lan 745 
Truck 
{ Chassis Only} 395 
1-Ton Truck 495 
{Chassis Only} 
All prices f. 0. b. 
Flint, Michigan 
Check Chevrolet 
Delivered Prices 
They include the low- 
est handling and 
financing charges 
available. 


Ser Economical Transportation 


such as no other low 
priced car provides 


Today’s Chevrolet is everywhere acclaimed 
as one of the world’s most beautiful automo- 
biles. The fashionable Fisher bodies... the 
striking colors of Duco... the large num- 
ber of fine car features—all combine to pro- 
vide exceptional smartness and individual- 
ity. This distinctive beauty, joined with 
Chev. world-wide reputation for per- 
formance and dependability, has carried 
Chevrolet sales to spectacular heights— 
with Chevrolet dealers everywhere rankin 

among the nation’s most prosperous an 

most substantial automobile merchants. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICH. 
Division of General Motors Corporation 
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Vigilance [2 
The vigilance you 
use in handling 
your checks sug- 
=S4 gests the further Ze 
precautionofusing 
National Safety 
= Paper—visible pro- 
tection against al- 
“<4 recognized by the 
wavy lines which 
=| identify this paper. 
Checks on Na- 


tional Safety Paper fF 
are also more dis- 
tinctive in appear- 
ance, durable and 
pleasing in color. 
Specify National 


4 


“=| Safety Paper on 

—4 your next order of 

checks. 

George La Monte & Son [ 
<A Founded 1871 = 
61 Broadway 
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trust, for example, names a list of 
holdings in certain companies that it 
proposes to hold as the security back 
of a preferred issue. There is no 
statement in the announcement that 
the trust is for the purpose of control- 
ling the group of industries named, 
and furthermore, the trust agreement 
states that it may “acquire, hold and 
sell securities either in the companies 
in which it will have initial invest- 
ments, or other companies or govern- 
ments, or municipalities.”” It appears 
that this trust could be operated either 
as a holding corporation or an invest- 
ment trust, or perhaps not identical 
with either. 

Another recently formed _invest- 
ment trust acquired its assets from 
the investment activities of “certain 
predecessor syndicate interests.” But 
there is no definite statement of what 
these activities were in the past nor of 
what they are likely to be in the 
future. As far as its announcement 
goes, it might be operated like an 
investment trust, or, say, like an 
acceptance corporation. 

These two are typical of the more 
or less anomalous type of trust which 
has to be included in any consideration 
of the investment trust subject because 
it is at least as much like an invest- 
ment trust as it is like anything else. 
There are probably sixty or more of 
these newly formed organizations, all 
of which propose to operate in some 
respects like the accepted form of 
British investment trust. By their 
operations they will in due time define 
themselves within as rigid and definite 
patterns as conditions will permit. 
More than this it is not safe to predict. 
It may turn out that there will be 
room for several kinds of investment 
trusts in this country. But probably 
one type will eventually emerge as 
best adapted to American conditions, 
just as it has in Great Britain. Whether 
it will prove to be the same type that 
has been most successful in Great 
Britain remains to be seen. 

Some clue as to the practical possi- 
bilities of investment trusts in this 
country is offered by the showings 
that have been made by some of our 
older “investment-trust-like’” organi- 
zations. The First Investment Com- 
pany of Concord, N. H., was estab- 
lished in 1916. Its holdings comprise 
a diversified list of what its directors 
consider are the best offerings that the 
market affords. Much is left to the 
discretion of the directors, but in all 
essentials it has been operated as an 
investment trust—and it is eleven 
years old. It has paid dividends every 
year but one, and has had actual 
earnings, part of which have been 
placed in its reserve, of 11.98 per cent, 
and in 1926 its earnings were 14.93 
per cent. Its capital is $703,000, and 
reserve $70,000. 
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Then in Philadelphia there is a 
trust known as the Alexander Fund, 
which has grown under the manage- 
ment of W. W. Alexander from $1,200 
contributed by four participants twenty 
years ago to more than $2,000,000 
assets. Mr. Alexander manages the 
fund personally for 5 per cent of the 
net earnings. And participants can 
withdraw their shares at any time, 
receiving the market value based on 
the possible selling price of all the 
fund’s securities on the open market. 
The fund’s actual earnings have aver- 
aged nearly 14 per cent during its 
existence. 

A year and a half or more ago I 
wrote an article for The Burroughs 
Clearing House upon the investment 
trust activities of the Bancitaly Cor- 
poration of California. It had been 
formed as a holding corporation but a 
change of circumstances had made it 
advisable for it to be managed as an 
investing rather than an operating 
organization. It made the change. 
And that was all there was to it. Its 
stockholders were perfectly content. 
They had confidence in its manage- 
ment, and, as it has turned out, under 
its new policy it has been able to 
continue its former dividends and 
even to increase them. 

Below are listed a few of the newly 
organized investment trusts, their 
dates of organization, and the approxi- 
mate amount of subscribed capital: 


"THE Old Colony Investment Trust 

of Boston, underwritten by the Old 
Colony Trust Company, was organized 
in January 1927. Its capital which 
comprised $6,000,000 preferred shares 
and debentures, carrying, share for 
share, common stock at no par value, 
was subscribed “soon after it was 
offered.” 

The Railway Securities Corporation 
of New York, which began operations 
with a subscribed capital of $200,000 
in January, 1926, increased its sub- 
scribed capital to $345,300 during the 
year. 

Kidder Participations, Inc., of Bos- 
ton, underwritten by Kidder, Pea- 
body & Co., incorporated in the fall 
of 1926, has $10,300,000 subscribed 
capital. 

Morristown Securities Corporation 
of New York which had $1,993,440 
subscribed capital in 1925 had $2,162,- 
100 subscribed capital in 1926; and in 
1925 it had 65,586 issued shares of 
common and preferred stock and at the 
present time it has 73,978 issued 
shares. 

United States & Foreign Securities 
Corporation, underwritten by Dillon, 
Read & Co., reported on September 30, 
1926, that it had $25,098,500 paid in 


capital. It was organized in 1924 “‘to 
buy, sell, underwrite and deal in 
corporate, 


governmental and other 
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Thirty-eight 


Every Cashier 
Should Make 
This Comparison 
—Then Ask for a 10-Day Trial 


Time and Interest 


Calculators 


—provide easiest reading position. 

—are quickly legible. 

—have renewable pages. 

—can’t be mislaid. 

—are perpetual. 

—let left hand instantly find correct 
page. 

—leave right hand free for writing. 
What other interest calculator offers 


these essential advantages? Dictate a 
note now, asking for a 10-day trial. 


MEILICKE SYSTEMS, INC. 
3472 N. Clark St. Chicago, Il. 


For Commercial 
Accounts 


For Savings 
Accounts 


securities, both American and foreign, 
and to take part in the organization 
and operation of corporations.” 

The list might be extended but the 
accomplishments of these that have 
been named are typical. The money 
put into the investment trusts that 
supplied reports for this article, amounts 
to well over $250,000,000. Not all of 
it has come from holding investors. 
A good part of it represents money 
that has been paid in by investment 
banking houses, until such time as 
securities can be sold to the investing 
public. It is not possible to draw the 
line in every case between such 
capital and capital supplied by the 
holding investors. It may be that 
only half of this $250,000,000 has 
been subscribed by the investing 
public. 


Whatever the actual sum may be, . 


it is apparent that it is a sizable 
amount. It is an actual beginning and 
conditions are favorable for the con- 
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tinued growth of the investment trust 
in this country. Not only has America 
become since the war a creditor na- 
tion, which must logically look to 
foreign fields for the investment of its 
surplus funds, but it is coming to be 
realized that even in the domestic 
field of investment, individual acumen 
and average sound judgment are less 
adequate than formerly. British in- 
vestment trusts have demonstrated 
their ability to meet conditions similar 
to those that now exist in this country 
during the economic ups and downs of 
thirty years. The investment trust 
has been given an opportunity to show 
what it can do in this country. Fur- 
thermore, it has already made con- 
vincing practical demonstrations that 
are inspiring additional effort of the 
same kind. This country has a larger 
population and twice the national 
wealth. It has an army of small 
investors who have needed some such 
machinery for a long time. 


When a Canadian Bank Borrows 


By W. L. THORP 


T IS NOT perhaps generally known 

that at certain seasons of the year 
Canadian banks are obliged to borrow. 
In the case of the banks, it is the 
Dominion Government that lends the 
money, in return for which the bank 
has to lodge security just like any 
other borrower. This security is of 
various kinds: usually it is in the form 
of Dominion or Provincial bonds or 
treasury bills owned by the bank and 
held among its investments. Grain 
documents and customers’ notes may 
also be used. These, however, are not 
accepted at face value, whereas on 
Dominion bonds and treasury bills 
the bank may borrow dollar for 
dollar. 

How is a borrowing effected? A 
very convenient and elastic method is 
employed. In Ottawa the government 
has a financial agent known as the 
receiver general, and in the capital city 
of each province there is an assistant 
receiver general. When a bank requires 
an advance, it lodges its security with 
either the receiver general or an assist- 
ant receiver general, and from these 
officials obtains the necessary loan. 
Security may be deposited by the 
bank at the place where it needs the 
money, or it may be lodged at one 
point and the proceeds of the loan 
received at another. For instance, 
security in Winnipeg can produce 
funds for the bank in Toronto if 
required. 

The bank receives its money in the 
form of Dominion Government notes 
of the denomination of $5,000. These 
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notes are negotiable between banks 
only, and are so designated on their 
face. 

Banks usually start to borrow from 
the government in the spring of the 
year, for then the farmer needs money 
for his operations and will continue 
to need it until he finally pays his 
debts from the proceeds of his crop. 
In the aggregate the farmers’ demand 
for accommodation is enormous and, 
added to the all-the-year-round credit 
requirements of the Dominion, often 
exhausts a bank’s normal capacity for 
making loans. 

it is erroneous to suppose that a bank 
is in low water just because it borrows. 
It is rather a sign that the bank is 
willing to take its full part in financing 
the various undertakings of the country. 
Each month the financial statements 
of the banks are published in the 
Canada Gazette, and the amount —if 
any—which each bank owes the 
government isshown. There is nothing 
secret about these figures: they are 
available to the public. 


NEVERTHELESS people sometimes 

arrive at erroneous conclusions when 
they see that a bank is in debt, forgetting 
that the bank can at any time disap- 
pear from the borrower’s column by 
the simple process of calling in its 
loans to its customers. This, however, 
a bank is usually unwilling to do. It 
realizes that the dispensing of legiti- 
mate credit is perhaps the most 
valuable of a bank’s services to the 
community. 
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Capitalize 


the Safest Check Papers 


The master crook 
is foiled by Wroe 
Nonalterable Bond, be- 
cause it sets up more 
barriers for him than 
do most other safety 
papers. 


t is not obviously a 

safety paper. If he 
tries alteration, he 
wrecks the job. See 


illustration below. 


WROE NONALTERABLE BOND 


Since Your Check is the finest advertising any bank 
can have—since you reflect your bank’s personality in your well- 
chosen symbol—why not give that symbol the biggest possible “run 
for its money,” displaying it to the best possible advantage that 
you can on 


WROE NONALTERABLE BOND 


“The Safety Paper You Have Been Looking For” 


Wh to “best possible advantage?” Because with Nonalterable Bond, 
AY a real bond, mind you, you start with a solid color, a definite background 
—one of six attractive tints. You overlay this tint with a private or special 
design, and in the center, or wherever you elect, your symbol stands out deli- 
cately, artistically, but strongly and unmistakably. 


2 : W. E. WROE & COMPANY 
community who can furnish 
you thischesacter. 2 W. Monroe St., Chicago, II. 


Let us give you the name 
of a lithographer in your »— | 
2 


The name of our lithographer is... .. . 


W. E. WROE COQ! 


(Producers of Construction Bond) i Send me samples of Wroe Non- | 
22 West Monroe St. alterable Bond. 
CHICAGO 


BOND AND LEDGER PAPERS 
FOR EVERY BANKING USE. 
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Forty 


“they know their stuff” 


—says The Coast Banker of 


FUNDAMENTALS 
OF 


FINANCIAL 
ADVERTISING 


JOHN D. LONG 
Former President 
East Paterson, N. J. 


By 
JOHN E. FARWELL 
Vice-President and 


Manager, Geneva 
Building and Loan ermanent Loan and 
Association vings Association 


Helps answer such questions as: 
How much should our advertising budget be? 
Where and when and how shall we advertise? 
How do you make up an ad for the Newspapers? 


Are occasional large ads as valuable as frequent 
small ones? 


What sort of window displays are most effective? 
What are the best methods of securing news publicity? 
“I find it very interesting and instructive 
indeed. The best of it is that it is devoted 
to detailing actual experiences.”"—F. A 

Weigle, Bankers Development Corp. 

FREE EXAMINATION ORDER FORM 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 49 East 33d St., NewYork, N.Y. 
GENTLEMEN: Please send me postpaid for ten days’ Free 
Examination one copy of 
FUNDAMENTALS OF FINANCIAL ADVERTISING 
by John D. Long and John E. Farwell $4.00 


© I agree to remit $_.......... within ten days of receipt of the 
book or to return it. 
{J I enclose my check for $ 


NAME... 


0 Please send C. 0. D. 


BUSINESS CONNECTION... 
(PLEASE FILL IN) 


The Dandy” 
One of our 14 Models 


A Pencil Sharpener which “‘feeds 

itself” thus eliminating all pencil 

waste due to careless feeding. 

An all-steel model built with the 

most careful attention to mechan- 

ical accuracy in every part. 

Designed for heavy duty in the 

best equipped offices. 


“Junior” 


A real quality 
model—makes 
fine, medium 
or blunt points 
—automatic 
stop when 
point is pro- 
duced. $3-s0 
Prices slightly higher west of Rockies. 
ASK YOUR STATIONER. 


Automatic Pencil Sharpener Co. 
Chicago, Ilinois 
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Our apni Reserve System 


(Continued from page 16) 


spirit and begin the second period of 
their development. It is, perhaps, not 
more than five years that the system 
has worked on what may be termed 
a normal, peace-time basis. The peace- 
time basis, however, has hardly been 
a condition that the promoters of the 
Reserve System had in mind when 
they were planning it. For instance: 

As fiscal agents of the United States 
the Reserve banks have been indis- 
pensable in the vast operations of the 
Treasury in relation to the national 
debt. They are as indispensable in 
the liquidation of the debt as in its 
incurrence. 

As custodians of the greatest horde 
of gold ever gathered, they have been 
obliged to be concerned over the 
financial stabilization and rehabilita- 
tion of the countries of Europe, and 
the restoration and maintenance of the 


| gold standard. 


They have had to deal with serious 
conditions of inflation and more serious 
conditions of deflation. 

They have had to work out of a 
theory of the law makers a practical 
scheme of influencing and regulating 
business. They had to meet the early 
discovery that, as a regulator of com- 
mercial activity, or of the expansion 
and contraction of business, the redis- 
count rate was an economic fiction. 
In the face of that discovery they have 
had to maintain that fiction in the 
hope that it would eventually prove 
itself and they have had to see the 
rediscount. rate become the matter 
of greatest financial interest to the 
speculative element in Wall Street. 
Could there be a greater bit of irony? 

They learned by practice and ex- 
perience that operations in the open 
market were an effective regulator 
and that the supply of currency and 
credit could be influenced by the 
purchase and sale of government 
securities of which the supply is 
ample. 

Despite the inhibitions and restric- 
tions of the law they have been obliged 
to heed the operations of the Stock 
Exchange. Investment banking opera- 
tions cannot be ignored. 


"THERE are other interesting things 

when practical operations are 
weighed against the theoretical plan 
that the committees of Congress de- 
vised. For instance: 

It was believed in the beginning, at 
least by the politicians, that the 
Federal Reserve Agent would be the 
dominant factor in the management 
of the Reserve bank. He isn’t. 

It was believed that the Federal 
Reserve Board would manage, rather 
than supervise, the whole system. 
The board was a strong factor during 
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the war when both board and banks 
were in reality a part of the Treasury 
mechanism for financing the great 
conflict. The board has slumped both 
in importance and in influence. 

Experience has taught that the 
plan of decentralizing something or 
other through the setting up of twelve 
banks instead of a central bank with 
branches, is political piffle. Nine or 
ten of the Reserve banks are of only 
local or, at most, sectional, conse- 
quence. It is likely that these banks 
are exactly what all of the twelve were 
intended to be but, compared to the 
New York Reserve Bank, the others 
are about as important as sO many 
branches. - 


OT of least significance is the fact 

that the Reserve banks have had 
to take account of the public and, 
particularly, the political interest in 
their conduct. Fear of that kind is a 
desirable restraint. One effect of it 
has, however, been a curtailment of 
frankness in giving publicity to the 
operations, an allegation that is not 
the less serious even in face of the 
admission that everything cannot be 
told. There have been times when it 
would have been wise —as subsequent 
developments have proved—to have 
shown a little more candor. Honest 
critics of the system and its policies, 
as well as the agitators and financial 
mountebanks, would have made less 
progress if they had had a better under- 
standing of conditions and motives. 
It has taken a long time in several 
instances for the facts to come out and 
the manner of the presentation has 
been one of confession and apology 
rather than assertive declaration. 
Bankers, habitually cautious and in- 
stinctively secretive, too often open 
the doors wide to criticism and 
condemnation and the Reserve System 
men seem to feel that they are denied 
the right to speak. 

Thus it was when the rediscount rate 
was lowered early in August, the 
Kansas City bank led the way. It 
was reported that the Chicago bank 
declined. It was intimated that the 
reason which prompted the decision 
by the directors of the Kansas City 
bank was a desire to make things 
easier for the harried farmers. A 
polite subterfuge. Lowering of the 
rate will make no difference to the 
farmers. It may bring a little addi- 
tional profit to the  rediscounting 
banks in the agricultural districts. 

The reasons for lowering the rate 
were doubtless adequate. In _ the 
absence of official and authoritative 
information, however, we may only 
speculate as to their force. A change 
in the rate is not made as a matter of 
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Forty-one 


records unharmed 


though sudden fire rages 


This special insulation guards against 
the constant threat of flames 


| Sees sudden, devastating —no bank is ever entirely secure 
against it. And fire always strikes at the heart of a business 
concern — its vital records. 

Record protection is bank protection. The customer requires 
it of the bank—and needs it in his own business for the rec- 
ords on which his solvency may depend. This protection 
should be permanent and complete—such that fire could never 


leave a trail of valuable papers charred and burned—papers. 


that might take months and cost thousands to replace. 

Steel filing cases and desks will not burn. They check the 
spread of fire, but they cannot perform the functions of a safe. 
Real protection is certain with the Art ~ 
Metal ‘““Mono-Dry”’ insulated safe— 
built for and die every fire hazard. 

A safe that withstands the hottest 
flame. Remarkable “Mono-Dry” in- 
sulation bars out the hottest flame— 
keeps valuable records unharmed by 


JAMESTOWN - NEW YORK 


furnace heat. This special insulation, developed and used 
exclusively by Art Metal, brings safe contents unscathed 
through any dee 

Many points of advanced construction have been incorpo- 
rated in the Art Metal Fire Safe .. . heavy welded angle frame 
and base—tough steel inner and outer walls, mot connected by 
metal—‘‘Mono-Dry” insulation, precast in one Metal 
patented, interlocking tongue and groove doors—new type 
Sargeant and Greenleaf combination lock. All these points of 
superiority are tested by and bear the approval label of the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories. 

The Art Metal ““Mono-Dry” insulated safe is both beauti- 
ful and convenient. It has a fine furniture lacquer finish, and 
interchangeable interior equipment. 

Art Metal Fire Safes, together with standard Art Metal Safe 
Equipment are used by many banks for the protection of essen- 
tial records such as: Signature Cards, Deposit Slips, Deposit 
Record Cards, Christmas Club Records 
and many others. This saves room in 
the vault. 

We shall be happy to send you 
more complete information regarding 
this widely used Safe and Art Metal 
Equipment. Please write us. 


Fire Safes, Steel Desks, Filing Cabinets, Vertical Files, Steel Book Cases, Steel Shelving, Plan 
Files, Transfer Cases, Steel Office and Vault Tables 
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Forty-two 


WESTON 


LEADERS IN LEDGER PAPERS 


SPECIFY 
WESTON 
PAPERS | 


The age-old manufacturing standards of an 


ORGANIZATION 


are reflected in all of its products 


CONSIDER BYRON WESTON CO. 
LINEN RECORD —it is the world’s finest 
ledger paper. It is a guarantee of absolute 
permanence, because of its all linen rag 
content. It is uniform in texture and 
color. It rules exceptionally well. It erases 
perfectly. It has a perfect ruling and writ- 
ing surface. It is superb for lithographing. 
It has an ideal surface for machine or 

n. It is available in all sizes and weights. 
feasts sheets gladly furnished by our- 
selves or our nation-wide distributors. 
These distributors carry complete stocks 
of Weston papers and supply your regular 
stationer, printer or lithographer. Be sure 
to specify a Weston paper. 


Byron Weston (gompany 


A family of Paper Makers for over sixty-four years 
Mills at Dalton, Massachusetts, U.S.A. 
New York 


Chicago San Francisco 


Years’ 
Service 


This financial advertising agency, 
founded in 1899, 25 


gressive banks and savings institu- 
tions among its clientele. 


Individual service—complete plans 

and copy—individual and distinc- 

tive advertising literature prepared 
printed. 


Write for samples of newspaper 
advertising and description of our 
services for your bank. 


The 
REEVES ADVERTISING 
Company 
Financial Advertising Agency 
1924 Linwood Avenue 
Toledo, Ohio 


personal gratification to the directors 
of a Reserve bank nor, we may assume, 
is it approved by whim of the Reserve 
Board. For many weeks prior to 
August, every meeting of the directors 
of the New York bank was watched 
with eagerness for an announcement 
of a change of rate. The interest was 
all but exclusively in Wall Street, but 
study of conditions, with the persistent 
ease in money, prompted the belief 
that the rate would be lowered because 
the lowering of the rate was a logical 
proceeding. 


[¢ IS permissible now to believe that 

the directors of the New York bank 
did not lower the rate before August 
because they feared the accusation 
that their bank, forbidden by law to 
make loans against Stock Exchange 
collateral and theoretically out of tune 
with everything that savors of specula- 
tion, was aiding that gigantic and 
heinous ogre of speculation which 
disturbed the slumbers and the equa- 
nimity of Senator Robert L. Owen 
when he was piloting the Reserve Bill 
through the Senate. 

It was not until the Governor of the 
Bank of England, the Governor of the 
Reichsbank and a representative of 
the Bank of France came to the 
United States and probably disclosed 
the effect that the rediscount rate was 
having in Europe that the lowering 
of the rate was seriously considered. 
In conjunction with other conditions, 
that was a good enough reason. 
Europe in financial distress looks to 
America and New York must assume 
the responsibility as well as_ the 
advantage that attaches to world 
leadership in finance. 

Of course, someone must decide 
whether it is advantageous to this 
country to have England and Germany 
and France financially stable and 
whether or not any particular plan 
proposed will operate to that end. 
Last August the responsibility seemed 
to have fallen on Governor Strong. 

Whatever the situation may be as 
to the rediscount rate, it was never 
the idea in 1914 that the governor of 
any Reserve bank should shoulder the 
responsibility of making such a deci- 
sion through his board of directors. 
The Reserve Act would contain twice 
as many words if Congress could have 
foreseen that to meet a condition of 
lowering money rates and a plea from 
Europe, a Reserve bank in Kansas 
City would be importuned to lower 
its rate and say that it was anxious 
to make things easier for the 
farmers. 

The Federal Reserve banks will 
have to meet many other conditions 
whose import cannot now be foreseen. 
There are to be many changes before 
the record will be charged with the 
full measure of precedents. The 
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present trend in banking development 
will change. Even now there are 
phases of the trend that seem to be 
mere fashions. The ambition of every 
bank to have a trust department and 
originate bond issues is an example. 
The fashions will wear themselves out 
but there is little doubt that the drift 
toward departmentalized banking is 
very strong. 

Indications of the strength of the 
drift may be found in the struggle 
over the McFadden amendments to 
the Reserve Act. It took stern effort 
through two sessions of Congress to 
secure the passage of those simple 
amendments. The most important of 
them was the extension of the fran- 
chises of the Reserve banks but the 
discussion and controversy was over 
branch banking with the broadening 
of the powers of national banks of 
special interest to bankers. 

The outcome may be regarded as 
legislative recognition of the levelling 
tendency of the trend of banking 
development. The movement is to 
give to all banks the authority for the 
development of similar facilities and 
similar services. There are to be no 
impediments within the lines of rec- 
ognized conformity. Every bank is to 
be permitted to do anything that any 
other bank is authorized to do. 
Fortunately genius cannot be shackled 
by legislation, and human nature, by 
authority of Micawber, is various. 
So far as corporate rights and privi- 
leges are concerned, one bank may 
now do anything that another bank 
may do, except have branches or issue 
notes. 


‘THE grant of the right to national 

banks to make loans against the 
security of real estate mortgages is a 
recognition of the trend or the fashion 
of the hour. This is a banking func- 
tion quite remote from that of com- 
mercial banking. The old-fashioned 
commercial banker regards nothing as 
so dangerous as real estate mortgages; 
the British banker looks upon them as 
unholy as well as unliquid. But the 
trend is so strong toward the mingling 
of commercial and investment banking 
operations that, despite bitter experi- 
ences in the Northwest, Congress 
yielded to the pressure from eager 
bankers. 

That amendment might be more 
perilous if the banks were not bound 
together in a co-operative scheme by 
the Reserve System. If troubles come 
of it, the first and logical suggestion 
for relief will be that the Reserve 
banks be authorized to rediscount 
notes secured by real estate obliga- 
tions. Such authorization would end 
the commercial character of the Re- 
serve System if the privilege of making 
loans secured by government bonds 
has not already ended it. 
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KASTENS 
TIME 
STAMP 


Avoid disputes and 
errors. his is a 
time stamp built for 
long service and 
economy, smooth, 
quick and accurate 
in action. 

Catalog? Yes, an 
interesting one, too! 
Send for it now. 


HENRY KASTENS, 422-424 W. 27th St., New York City, N.Y. 


Deposit Slips can be had any size up to 31% x 7. Sli t 
up ort of 100 each and wrapped in Ai] of 5,000 each. 


Delivery within 30 days 


DEPOSIT SLIPS 


Minimum Quantity 25,000. Prices F.0.B. Chicago, Ill. 
LETTERHEADS AND ENVELOPES at corre- 


spondingly low prices. Send for samples. 


PEERLESS LITHOGRAPHING CO., INC. 


Business Stationery 
1714-1720 No. Robey St. 
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The Movement for Sound 
Money 


(Continued from page 7) 


tell long in advance exactly how much 
money he would have to pay when his 
note came due. For that reason, it 
appears then that the tabular stand- 
ard is not sufficiently convenient to be 
likely ever to gain popular approval. 

Another method proposed for use in 
stabilizing the price level is the regula- 
tion of the supply of gold. Some 
believe that it is sufficient to control 
the volume of gold within a single 
country, but this plan is made difficult 
to execute by the fact that nations 
trade with each other and that gold 
being used to settle trade balances 
must move freely from nation to 
nation and must have the same value 
in all countries. The only plan for 
gold control which if put into practice 
presumably would actually stabilize 
the price level, is that suggested by 
Professor Lehfeldt of South Africa. 
He proposes that the leading govern- 
ments agree to take over, or at least 
to control, all the important gold 
mines of the world. An international 
commission could then easily regulate 
the output of gold, increasing the 
amount if prices tend to fall and 
diminishing the output whenever the 
price level begins to rise. 

Unfortunately, there are two serious 
obstacles in the way of carrying out 
this plan successfully. First, it is 
far from easy to get all of the nations 
possessing gold mines to agree to 
turn these mines over to the control 
of an international commission; and 
second, it is possible that the time 
might come when the price level was 
falling and when at the same time the 
gold mines were so exhausted that it 
would be extremely difficult to produce 
enough gold to lift prices up to their 
standard levels. 


S FAR as one can judge at present, 

the first of these obstacles is by far 
the more serious, for there appears to 
be no immediate danger of exhausting 
the gold supply and even if it were 
reduced to a minimum, the increased 
use of paper money and credit in- 
struments would enable the various 
nations to make each ounce of gold 
perform more money work, thus keep- 
ing the price level stable. Because of 
the fact, which is now generally 
recognized, that the price level is 
affected not only by the volume of 
gold money in circulation, but also by 
the extent to which paper money and 
bank deposits are used as substitutes 
for gold, the opinion is at present 
held by a large number of economists 
that the best way to secure stability of 
prices is through the control of the 
volume of circulating credit. Pro- 
ponents of this idea contend, for 
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Rivet-Grip System 
Chosen for Vaults 
of Provident Trust 


ALLS, FLOOR and ROOF 
of the great vault in the new 
thirteen-story ProvidentTrust 

Company Building in Phila- 

Hae delphia, will be girded by 
LAR \ interlaced barriers of tenacious Rivet- 
' Grip Steel imbedded in concrete. 
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Rivet-Grip steel sections are especial- 
ly fabricated of tested material to fit 
the specifications of each vault. 
Hundreds of the greatest banks in 
the country have vaults protected by 
this well nigh impregnable system. 


Not only is Rivet-Grip Bank Vault 
Reinforcement highly resistive to 
burglary or riotous attack, but it is 
strong enough structurally to resist 
breaking or crushing should a build- 
ing collapse from fire or other causes. 
PROVIDENT, TRUST COMPANY The Rivet-Grip System of Bank Vault 

RANKIN & Architects Reinforcement for any Tange 

requirements for large or sma 
banks. The arrangement of the steel 
ivet-Grip Ban ault Reinforcement is : : 

used in the vaults of Federal Reserve Uns ey be varied to secure the 


Banks in nine leading cities and in more degree of protection desired. This 
than a a and state banks in all permits the selection of the most 
economical and effective type of 
rite for brochure giving interesting 
facts about the design and construction - vault construction to meet any given 7 
of modern bank vaults. condition. 


THE RIVET-GRIP STEEL COMPANY 


REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
2400 Prospect Avenue 23 23 Cleveland, Ohio 


BANK VAULT REINFORCEMENT 
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protected by ‘‘Ban-Tex,”’ 


Let the Bandit Shoot! 


Bank bandits lose their threat when your bank and its employees are 


the bullet-resistant wire cloth and 
‘‘Honsinger’’ Patented Bandit-Resistant Devices. 


‘““Ban-Tex”’ is the only bullet-resistant fabric made that permits 


i 9 unobstructed vision and free ventilation while affording complete 


565 Terrace - 


protection from the guns of the ‘“‘hold-up”’ man. 


Many banks throughout the country are installing this means of 
security against possible losses of life and money, and to secure reduced 
rates for daylight hold-up insurance. 
to any bank officer upon request on bank stationery. 


; 4 BUFFALO WIRE WORKS CO., Inc. 


(formerly Scheeler’s Sons, Est. 1869) 


Write for Booklet 79. Mailed 


- BUFFALO, N. Y. 


TRADE MARK REG. US. PAT. OFF 


WIRE CLOTH 
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JANUARY 


MERCHANTS NATIONAL 


BANK, 
MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. 


placed their first order for the 
now nationally famous 


RATION 
SISTER 


THEY ARE STILL USING 
THIS SYSTEM— 


This System must be right to 
hold, satisfy and continuously 
sell a customer eleven years. 


Write for our booklet, “All Over the Country” 


Your Bank Needs This System 


UNION SAVINGS SYSTEMS 
COMPANY 


Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


A Detail 


—but one that affects 
the continuous 
profitable operation 
of your Burroughs 
equipment. 


For the best results use 
only genuine Burroughs 
non-lint roll paper on your 
Burroughs. 


Ordinary paper often con- 
tains lint orminute particles 
of paper which fly into the 
mechanism and ultimately 
cause mechanical trouble. 


Buy Burroughs non-lint roll 
paper at thelocal Burroughs 
office, or order direct from 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 


Detroit, Michigan 


Burroughs Adding Machine of Canada, 
Limited, Windsor, Ont. 


New Low Prices on Quantity Orders. 
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example, that all that is necessary 
to keep the price level in the United 
States stationary is to have the 
Federal Reserve System vary the 
amount of Federal Reserve notes in 
circulation and use its influence with 
the member banks in a way that will 
lead to limitation or expansion of their 
deposits. 

As a matter of fact, the best evidence 
seems to indicate that the Federal 
Reserve banks can and do influence 
the price level to an appreciable 
degree. However, the advocates of 
this method of price stabilization must 
face the fact that the gold price level 
cannot long remain higher in one 
country than in another. Since it is 
undoubtedly true that the , general 
relationship between the value of gold 
and the value of commodities is 
determined by the comparative labor 
costs involved in producing gold and 
other commodities, it follows that no 
one nation can keep the gold price 
level stable if it is fluctuating in 
another nation, and, even for as im- 
portant a nation as the United States, 
the task of regulating the gold price 
level of the world must be regarded as 
an onerous undertaking. Of course, if 
we were willing to shift from the gold 
standard to a paper standard it would 
no longer be necessary for us to control 
the world price level. But paper 
standards have proved so dangerous 
in the countries in which they have 
been adopted as rightly to discourage 
any effort to install such a system in 
the United States. 


P TO the present time, the only 

plan proposed for stabilization of the 
value of the dollar at the same time 
simple, workable, and safe, appears 
to be that advocated so vigorously by 
Professor Irving Fisher and commonly 
known as the “Compensated Dollar.” 
Under this plan, all that is necessary 
is that Congress shall enact a law 
defining the gold dollar so that the 
weight will not be constant but will 
hereafter change from day to day in 
accordance with the size of the index 
numbers recording the movements in 
the general price level. With this 
plan in operation, a rise in the price 
level of 1 per cent would be followed 
immediately by an increase of 1 per 
cent in the weight of the gold dollar. 
If, next, the price level declined 5 per 
cent, the gold dollar would be made 5 
per cent smaller. The gold standard 
would still be maintained as firmly as 
ever, and the mint would be prepared 
as now to buy or sell gold freely. 
Since, for all practical purposes, gold 
money is not in circulation and the 
gold in the United States Treasury is 
kept in the form of bars, there would 
be no necessity for the government to 
incur any expense in making over 
coins. Gold would be circulated 
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Which would you 


rather have- 


a check that announces 
itself safe and isn’t, or a check 
that does not announce itself 
with wavy lines or pattern to 
distress eyes and is the 
safest of the safety papers? 

Ask your lithographer or 
printer for samples and a 
demonstration of the -new 

safety paper 


GILBERT SAFETY BOND 


“Write today for sample book showing various types, of lithoe 
graphed and printed checks on this new safety paper.’ 


MANUFACTURED BY 


GILBERT PAPER COMPANY 


Menasha - Wisconsin 


| Safety apes 


ASK YOUR LITHOGRAPHER OR PRINTER FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES 
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on a loan, you will want to see 


you choose your bookkeeping 
7 equipment as carefully as you pass 


The New De Luxe 
Steel Posting Tray 


; It is dependable; it has character; it will repay 
your investment with interest. 


A 


It has the endorsement of a local business man 
—your stationer. 


It is guaranteed by one of the leading manu- 
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exclusively in the form of gold certifi- 
cates, and gold coins would hereafter 
be useful only as souvenirs, a situ- 
ation which has, of course, been prac- 
tically true for many years. 

The beauty of this plan is that, 
while there would no longer be any 
possibility of the price level either 
rising or falling to any considerable 
extent, and while the value that a 
debtor would pay would be the same 
as the value that he borrowed, whether 
the debt was due in one year or in 
one century, the average citizen would 
never need to give the matter the 
faintest thought, and presumably most 
people would scarcely be cognizant of 
the fact that the plan was in operation. 
All that the public would observe 
would be that the nation was no 
longer experiencing the type of eco- 
nomic and financial difficulties formerly 
produced from time to time by the 
inflation or deflation of the currency. 


HERE seems to be no question that 

if a law were enacted providing for 
the compensated dollar and also for- 
bidding the inflation of the currency 
by the issuance of unwarranted amounts 
of paper money, stability would be 
accomplished at practically no expense 
to the government, and with almost 
no disadvantage to any considerable 
class of the population. Under such 
circumstances it is not surprising that 
sentiment has been growing rapidly 
among economists and students of the 
money question in favor of the adop- 
tion of legislation of this type. Opposi- 
tion to the installation of the com- 
pensated dollar appears to come prima- 
rily from those who misunderstand the 
proposal entirely or from conserva- 
tives who as a general policy oppose 
all innovations. Among the objec- 
tions offered, the following may be 
cited: 

1. The adoption of the compensated 
dollar would force speculation in gold. 

2. Stabilization of the price level 
would make it impossible for specu- 
lators to obtain profits. 

These two ideas tend to be contra- 
dictory, the first being based upon the 
belief that speculation is a bad thing 
and the second on the theory that 
anything is bad that discourages 
speculation. It is undoubtedly true 
that the adoption of the compensated 
dollar would mean that the price of 
gold in dollars would vary from day 
to day but, on the other hand, its 
value in terms of commodities would 
become no less stable than before. 
Every gold mining operation is at 
present speculative and would con- 
tinue to be so. The only new feature 
would be that there would probably 
grow up a class of persons who would 
try to profit by the changes in the 
amount of gold valued at $1.00. At 
present banks speculate steadily in 
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foreign exchange and no one finds the 
practice constituting a serious evil. 
There is no reason to feel that 
speculation in domestic exchange would 
be more injurious than speculation in 
foreign exchange is at present. 

The fear on the part of those who 
speculate in stocks, bonds and com- 
modities that, with the price level 
stabilized, their occupations would be 
gone, is apparently based upon a com- 
plete misconception of what is meant 
by stabilization of the general price 
level. By the general price level we 
mean an average of the prices of 
hundreds of commodities of all kinds. 
While this average would be kept 
constant, the individual commodities 
would still fluctuate as violently as 
ever, and the opportunity for specula- 
tion would therefore be limited scarcely 
at all. 


UST recently there has arisen in 

circles commonly known as “big busi- 
ness” a new argument against stabili- 
zation—an argument that has the 
merit of being novel but does not 
seem to have been tested carefully on 
the basis of facts. It may be stated as 
follows: 

“In the United States, the labor 
unions are so powerful that they are 
able to force wages slowly, it is true, 
but steadily, to higher and higher 
levels. This continued upward climb 
of the wage level is constantly en- 
croaching upon the profits of the great 
corporations. The tendency is in 
fact to wipe out such profits entirely, 
thus reducing the corporations to 
bankruptcy. The only way, then, 
that our industries can hope to survive 
is by periodically inflating the cur- 
rency. Whenever this is done, the 
prices of the products sold increase 
rapidly while wages remain approxi- 
mately stationary. The result is 
thal profits are greatly enhanced and 
the owners therefore enjoy a period of 
prosperity. The labor unions will, of 
course, continue to force wages up, 
but, when they get too high, relief will 
again be secured by a new period of 
inflation. The possibility of relief 
would disappear if the dollar were 
stabilized and hence stabilization would 
bring ruin to our whole industrial and 
financial structure.” 

If these assumptions are correct, 
the conclusions follow with irresistible 
logic. However, before conceding the 
validity of the argument, it is well to 
examine the premises. In the accom- 
panying chart, an attempt has been 
made to give a reasonably accurate 
picture of the course of the prices of 
direct or consumable goods as com- 
pared to the course of daily or weekly 
wages. 

The wage index shown in the chart 
represents the course of relative aver- 
age daily (or weekly) wage rates as 
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estimated from quoted rates applying 
to the leading fields of activity. The 
rates in eight fields have been weighted 
roughly according to the number of 
persons engaged therein. Since, in 
some lines, information is very in- 
complete, and since, furthermore, the 
index numbers as plotted have been 
gathered together from a number ot 
different sources none of which is en- 
tirely accurate, there can be no question 
that the curve shown may in places 
vary somewhat from its true location. 
However, it is also fairly certain that 
the major tendencies it reveals (see 
page 7) are correct. 

The first great period of inflation 
shown on the chart began in 1862. In 
four years, the price index rose from 
78 to 192, an increase of nearly 150 
per cent. How did wages behave? 
During the twelve years between 1850 
and 1862, they had increased about 
15 per cent or at a rate of about 1144 
per cent per annum. Had they kept 
on rising at this same rate, the infla- 
tion would have been sufficient to 
take care of the wage increase for 
perhaps a century. What really 
happened, however, was that wages 
immediately began to shoot upward so 
that by 1865, when prices had reached 
their peak, wages had climbed ap- 
proximately 43 per cent above the 
level which they had occupied in 1862; 
that is, in three years of inflation, 
they rose approximately as much as 
in the twelve years preceding the 
inflation period. Those _ industrial 
magnates who anticipated that wages 
would rise along the same slope as 
previously were evidently grievously 
disappointed! 

The chagrin of the Civil War 
business men who held this theory 
must, however, have been mild in- 
deed, as compared to the chagrin of 
those adhering to the same faith in 
1915; for this is what happened in the 
more recent period of rising prices. 
Between 1915, when the _ inflation 
connected with the World War began, 
and 1920 when the boom reached its 
height, the average price of consumable 
goods rose by approximately 98 per 
cent. During the preceding twenty 
years wages had been climbing upward 
at an average rate of something less 
than 2 per cent per annum. Between 
1915 and 1920, however, the average 
pay of the workers of the country 
rose some 118 per cent, or materially 
more than the increase in the level of 
retail prices! When the crisis of 1921 
“was over, the wage level was found 
securely placed well above the price 
level. These are the facts. What do 
they leave in the way of consolation 
for those who believe that wages 
move upward along a smooth trend 
practically unaffected by fluctuations? 
Clearly nothing at all. 
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stabilization of the value of the dol- 
lar were introduced into the House 
of Representatives at the last session. 
Goldsborough of Maryland and Burt- 
ness of North Dakota both presented 
measures providing for the adoption 
of the compensated dollar. The bill 
introduced by Strong of Kansas is 
more general in its nature and directs 
the Federal Reserve Board to take 
whatever measures are necessary to 
keep the price level stable. While 
the three proposals differ in details, 
all aim to accomplish the same purpose. 
Many hearings have been held and 
much interest in the measures has 
been aroused both inside and outside 
of Congress. 

Thus far, opposition to the new 
movement for sound money has for 
the most part been passive rather 
than active. Since such active opposi- 
tion that exists appears to be based 
mainly upon misapprehensions of one 
kind or another, and since it is de- 
cidedly to the advantage of the great 
majority of citizens of all classes to 
have the price level kept constant, 
there appears to be every reason to 
suppose that the movement for stabi- 
lization is on the road to success. 

This likelihood is strengthened by 
the fact that more and more persons 
are becoming interested in the prob- 
lem, and such interest tends, of course, 
to overcome the inertia that opposes 
action. Furthermore, economists are 
gradually uniting in the view that 
something should be done to make 
impossible hereafter such financial and 
economic disasters as those brought 
about by the inflation and deflation 
occurring between 1914 and 1922. 

The probabilities are, then, that 
not many years will elapse before the 
United States Government will be 
definitely committed to the policy of 
keeping the value of the dollar con- 
stant at all times and under all cir- 
cumstances. When this policy is put 
into practice, truly “sound money” 
will have become a reality. 

Doubtless students of the next 
generation will view with amazement 
the fact that, at a time when scientific 
progress had advanced to the stage 
manifest in so many lines in the year 
1927, a great nation like the United 
States was still willing to tolerate the 
existence of a dollar varying in 
purchasing power from month to 
month and from year to year. But we 
can comfort ourselves with the knowl- 
edge that they will have equally 
absurd practices which a still later 
generation will laugh at just as loudly. 


City Banker (visiting the farm): 
I suppose that’s the hired man. 

Farmer (who has visited banks): 
No, that’s the first vice-president in 
charge of cows. — Life. 
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Exchange National Bank Building, Tulsa, Okla. 


The illustration shows a structure 400 feet high 
and 300 feet long, built in three operations. 


The first and second sections built in 1917 and 
1923 are embodied in the lower building at 
the right. The third section, now under 
construction, includes the tower and the lower 
building on the left. The tower (supported 
by cantilever construction) overhangs the 
second section twenty feet. 
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A Glance at the Travel End 


(Continued from page 20) 


for her to do but pay the bills. And 
when she got back there was nothing 
to it—she could hardly wait until she 
got unpacked to write a note of thanks 
to the head of the travel department. 
Within a short time she opened a sub- 
stantial checking account with them 
and became a good customer for the 
bond department as well. As to how 
this bank solicits and handles travel 
business, I give below a brief outline, 
as it was supplied to me by the head of 
the department. First, they create 
interest in travel: 

(a) By circularizing the general pub- 
lic, calling their attention to various 
points of interest in foreign lands. Then 
they select more special lists of names, 
such as school-teachers, professional 
people, and others who on account of 
their vocations are always interested 
in foreign travel. 

(b) By advertising in newspapers 
and periodicals, keeping the public 
informed of latest developments in the 
travel business and inviting people to 
avail themselves of the bank’s travel 
services. 

(c) By direct solicitation of such 
people as are already seasoned travelers 
or good prospects for travel. 

(d) By occasionally inviting people 
of means to dinners or luncheons on 
board steamers to familiarize them 
with the luxuries and comforts of travel. 

As regards their facilities and services 
for travelers, the Globe Exchange Bank 
says: 

(a) We carry complete information 
about sailings, rates, accommodations 
on steamers, and arrange ocean passage 
both coming and going. 

(b) We have complete files regarding 
railroads abroad, air routes, rates of 
fare, and so on, as well as hotel infor- 
mation and reservation accommoda- 
tions for our customers. We also 
provide the little personal attentions 
that make travel easy and pleasant, 
such as helping out with baggage and 
other little things that often mean 
lots of work and irritation to the inex- 
perienced traveler. 

(c) We advise travelers as to the 
best and safest means of carrying 
money, and sell them travelers’ checks, 
letters-of-credit, and foreign money. 

(d) We sell them world-wide baggage 
insurance, covering them against all 
possible losses while traveling. 

(e) We assist our customers in pro- 
curing passports, visés, and in planning 
foreign itineraries. We arrange for the 
travelers’ automobiles. In fact, we do 


everything connected with the trip 
except making the trip ourselves in 
their stead, or paying the bills. We 
find that the best source of new travel 
business springs from the recommen- 
dation of satisfied travel customers, so 
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we feel that it pays to give each indi- 
vidual attention. 

The Globe Exchange Bank, with a 
capital of about a half a million and 
resources of five million, has featured 
the travel business since it was founded 
five years ago with a capital of a hun- 
dred thousand. It has had as many as 
175 customers sailing in one day, with 
the steamship company giving a dinner 
in honor of the occasion on board the 
vessel. And officials of the bank attrib- 
ute a great deal of the bank’s rapid 
growth to specializing in the travel end 
of the business. 


SMALLER banks, in smaller cities, 

probably could not fit out such a 
complete travel service, especially for 
foreign travel, but with more attention 
paid to the domestic travel end of the 
business and in co-operation with the 
travel departments of larger banks 
that specialize more in foreign travel, 
there is hardly a bank in the country 
that can’t develop a reasonable amount 
of travel business. Steamship com- 
panies, the larger travel agencies, or 
the larger banks that have full-fledged 
travel departments, are always ready 
to help along. One of the largest 
travel agencies in the United States 
already has over 1,000 banks selling 
its travel service. 

In some banks, travel departments 
are maintained primarily to attract 
new business for other departments. 
But regardless of the advertising 
value of travel departments, with 
pleasure travel becoming such a fixed 
institution among Americans, it be- 
comes an important banking service 
in itself. Among the 2,500 banks in 
the United States and Canada with 
Club accounts, is 
one in Boston which paid out $250,000 
June 14 in settlement of its vaca- 
tion club accounts — money saved 
up in a year for summer travel 
purposes. 

For some time this bank has 
harvested the travel field yearly, and 
the tremendous deposits it reports is 
the result of persistent, intelligent 
effort over a considerable period of 
years. 

Banks maintaining full-fledged travel 
departments are to be found in every 
city of any size in the United States. 
Although the service differs in some 
of them, there is considerable uniform- 
ity in what they have to supply to the 
traveling public. Some of them may 
not go so far as the Globe Exchange 
Bank does in its efforts to please travel 
customers but they are supplying all 
the other essentials the great wander- 
lust demands. Some banks organize 
their own conducted tours, the same 
as the larger travel agencies do, thus 
making a direct profit on the business 
instead of working on a commission 
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representative of larger transportation 
agencies. 

Viewed thus from all angles, travel 
business is already an _ important 
source of revenue to many banks, 
although it has not been pushed by 
them extensively until recent years. 


Getting Ready for 
Christmas? 


(Continued from page 23) _ 


fact that there would not be a chance 
to get one in a hundred of these 
accounts without the gift package idea, 
the expense incurred seemed a mighty 
good investment. 

With a new dress, one that fairly 
radiated Christmas spirit, the savings 
account immediately became eligible 
for a place among the list of acceptable 
Christmas gifts. Without this holiday 
attire, we must admit that a pass book 
has little appeal to recommend it for 
this purpose, but with this embellished 
container and Christmas greeting, it 
steps from the commonplace and un- 
attractive into the spotlight of public 
approval and acceptance. 


“By Way of Collateral’ 


SOUTH Dakota customer bor- 

rowed money from a South Dakota 
bank, and “‘put up” a note signed by 
X as collateral security. 

The loan was not repaid when due, 
and X called at the bank a few days 
later. 

“How much is due on that loan 
that you’re holding my note as security 
for?” X demanded, and the bank gave 
him the required information. 

“‘Here’s your money,” said X, push- 
ing a stack of bills through the wicket. 

“Correct,” said the receiving teller. 

“Now I want the note that I just 
paid, and also my note that you’re 
holding,’”’ X said, and the teller handed 
over both documents. 

When this transaction came to the 
customer’s knowledge, he registered an 
emphatic protest. 

“Your loan was unpaid, and we had 
a perfect right to sell the collateral and 
transfer it to the purchaser,”’ the bank 
pointed out. 

“T admit that, but the right to sell 
collateral does not include the right to 
surrender it to the maker,” the 
customer retorted, sued the bank for 
damages in the South Dakota Courts, 
and the court ruled in his favor in 182 
N.W. 528. 

“The holder of collateral security 
for the payment of a debt may sell 
such debt and transfer the collateral 
security to the purchaser. This is a 
general rule of law, but it does not 
authorize a pledgee to surrender a 
negotiable instrument to the maker,” 
said the court. —M. L. H. 
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Saint Sub Rosa Day 


(Continued from page 18) 


“Golf has been played thirty years 
on that piece of land, It’s a beautiful 
spot, too. Why, I remember ...” 

One of the examiners, unable to 
stand it longer, got up and came 
forward with a new light in his tired 
eyes and leaned against the door jamb 
to the front office. 

““As I was sayin’, when that golf 
links was first made thirty year ago, 
I used to take a whack at it myself. 
We had fifty playing that first summer 
and they dug every dandelion and bull 
thistle in the fairway with clubs, and 
we never had to hire any work done 
but the mowin.’ I found over eight 
dozen lost balls that summer, huntin’ 
Sunday mornings alone.” 


‘THE other examiner got up and 

hurried over with unsheathed pencil 
and leaned against the other side of 
the doorway. 

“When it rained we used to go up 
into Hen Magoon’s barn and play draw 
poker. Them was the days! But of 
course the golf links is all smooth now, 
like green rabbit’s fur. “Twas rough 
work when I learned. You can’t beat 
that game!” 

Mr. Clutchbill threw wide his arms 
and looked for harmony from the 
examiners. 

“That’s right! 
said together. 

“And so handy. Why, anyone can 
walk from Main Street to them links 
in five minutes and no crowdin’ after 
you get there. . . some different’n what 
I’ve heard it is in the cities.” 

The two examiners glanced longingly 
out of the window to the still Septem- 
ber sunshine. The short knock-kneed 
examiner rattled the four balls in his 
pocket and his eye grew wistful. 
Reluctantly he turned and went back 
to his work. 

*“‘Seein’ them golf balls,’’ said Mr. 
Clutchbill desperately to the remaining 
examiner who showed signs of with- 
drawing, “makes me feel snappy 
again. I wish you two fellers had 
your clubs along. If you did, my 
Gosh! I'd peel off my coat and play 
the best man fora dollara hole ... this 
meller sunshine to-day has got into 
my blood.” 

The tall, red-haired examiner 
grinned. The hair began to rise 
slightly back of his ears. He went 
over to his pal. Mr. Clutchbill 


That’s so!’ they 


watched them compare their watches’ 


and look at the bank clock. They 
pawed over their papers in hesitation. 

Mr. Clutchbill danced a new golf 
ball up and down on the floor. It was 
a challenge. 

The examiners put their heads to- 
gether and whispered. 

“I’m asking you, Willie Dexter, to 


Fifiy-five 


Ideal for 
light weight 
mailings 


Air Mail 


Foreign Correspondence 
Branch Office Mail =~ 


hin Papers 


quality and utmost economy (six sheets 
and envelope weigh less than 1-2 oz.) 


“USE GETTER FAPERS- 


Send for sa wen of Esleeck Thin 
Papers—and for the new Special 
Air Mail Envelopes 


ESLEECK MANUFACTURING CO. 
Turners Falls, Mass. 
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You Will Want to Ask Us 
These Three Questions 


Who 


Uses Our Service? 


What 
Does It Give Them ? 


A wide choice of direct- 
mail advertising, news- 
paper copy to fit every 
need, business building 
letters and suggestions, 
and counsel on any pub- 
licity problem are at the 
disposal of our clients. 


Why 
Do They Use It? 


The many clients who have used our service, year 
after year, are doing so because it has proved itself 
by bringing results and building up their institu- 
tions. More, every day, are starting to use it because 
they realize that resultful advertising can be created 
consistently only by experienced hands. And The 
Collins Service offers you the experience of the 
oldest financial advertising agency in the country. 


THE COLLINS SERVICE 
1518 Walnut St. Philadelphia 


Financial Advertising 


Banks, trust companies, 
bond and mortgage com- 
panies, and other types 
of financial organizations 
in every section of the 
United States are the 


users of our advertising 
service. 


Xmas Money Envelopes 


Many = a Used by 
Attractive most all 
Designs Banks 
Samples and prices 
+ on request 
ARTHUR VON SENDEN COMPANY 


312 Fourth Avenue, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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loan your clubs,” stated Director 
Clutchbill in firm tones. 

“Sure, you can take ’em, Mr. 
Clutchbill, and there ain’t a better 
mashie and goose-neck putter in New 
England,” piped Willie in proud words. 
“Can I caddy for you, Mr. Clutchbill?” 

“Certainly, lad, certainly!” 

“If you wanted a mascot, sir—” 
called Rosa to one of the examiners, 
lifting her lovely brown eyes. 

The red-headed examiner stood up 
and looked at the clock. 

Director Clutchbill leaned forward, 
hardly breathing. 

“Come on, Frank, shove the sheets 
in the old leather case . . .we’ll do the 
reconciliations and bond account in 
_ the morning.” 

“Can you settle up all alone with 
the cash?” asked Director Clutchbill 

daintily of John. 

“Sure, slide along,” hurried John 
in a voice almost dripping with relief. 

It was 3 p. m. when the golf team 
left. It was 6 p.m. when Mr. Clutch- 
bill limped back with his coat on his 
arm and a damp V showing where the 


eighteen hard-fought holes. 
lost but he was happy. 

John was still waiting at the bank 
when the old gentleman rapped on the 
door. 

John let him in. 

“‘Has them bonds showed up yet?” 
he asked in a thin voice. 

“Not yet,’ admitted John nervously. 

Director Clutchbill let his coat fall 
to the floor as he slumped into a 
chair. 

“And I’m almost killed, and drier —”’ 

A wild squealing of brakes came 
from outside. A mad rapping on 
the door. 

John fairly skinned to the door. 
Mr. Clutchbill hopped up like a rabbit 
and jerked on his coat. He leaned 
forward with both hands on a chair 
back. 

“Yuh git ’em?” he shouted. 

The fat president of the Ferndale 
National pushed into the front office, 
clawing at his side pocket. 

Director Clutchbill saw a flash of 
green engraving on the bond tops. 
*“My Gosh! what a day!,” he howled, 
sprawling around in front of his chair 
and dropping limply into it. “John, 
put them bonds in your desk for to- 
night —put ’em in your desk and dump 
a bag of salt on ’em and lock ’em in!” 


He had 


‘Yes! A Substantial Raise, 
for Instance 


Country Bookkeeper No. 7 —‘‘Well 
I guess I’ll look back my stop-pay- 
ments.” 

Country Bookkeeper No. 6 —“‘Why 
not pay them and look for some- 
| thing else.”” —Commerce Pulse. 
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When Banks Exchange 


Accounts 


(Continued from page 22) 


demanded, slapping down a_ $500 
bond of a small outlying town. : 

Right there I would have bet my 
new hat against his very greasy one 
that he had stolen that bond. And his 
next statement was not reassuring. 
“That stinking Bank of........ are 
the meanest cusses I ever saw. My 
car was swiped last month and I 
cashed in on a theft policy. By mis- 
take the insurance company sent the 
check after me where I was away up 
in the mountains and I couldn’t get 
it deposited for a couple of weeks. My 
wife went in and told the bank about 
it but I'll be darned if they’d cash her 
check for ten dollars.” 

“Huh! huh! Where have you been 
doing banking since?”’ 

“At that other place half a block 
this way from them, but in there they 
just attend to you or not as they 
happen to be feeling. I want atten- 
tion; I want to see somebody that 
knows me when I goin. I waited half 
an hour on their manager this morning 
and then he didn’t see me at all.” 


“THE man’s general demeanor sug- 

gested violence. He had a face that 
might have lain in a mummy case for 
forty years. But he never contradicted 
himself. He just went ahead abusing 
his other two banks. The one thing 
that evidently had never occurred to 
him was that his hobo appearance and 
manner called for independent cre- 
dentials. The conviction crept over 
me that the man was honest, though 
even then it was hard to believe his 
statement about the thousands he had 
been making. 

‘“‘There’s no use trying to hurry me,”’ 
I interrupted him. “If you expect us 
to take, you on as a loaning proposi- 
tion, we’ve got to know something 
about you; so you had better let me 
know where I can find out.” 

““Sure!’’ he fairly cheered. that 
all you’re standing off for? ‘You ring 
up Salmon and Son and they’Il tell you 
how many of these bonds I bought 
when they were floated. Then you go 
and see Archie Longman, the lawyer, 
about me.” 

Salmon and Son were our own bond 
people and they told me at once that 
James McSwin had been a considerable 
buyer of bonds for some years. Long- 
man was a lawyer of keen judgment 
whom I also knew well. ‘“‘O, yes,’ he 
chuckled over the telephone. “I don’t 
blame you for wondering where he 
came from. He’s an old miner who’s 
lived all his life in the open. Rough 
diamonds, that bunch! But just get 
Jim’s confidence and you’ll make money 
out of his account all right. He’s been 


cleaning up lately and I’ve paid him | 
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The Accountant 


is Known by the 


Books He Keeps 


A set of books contains two rec- 
ords: those of the firm and that of 
the man behind the books. 


An immaculate set of books calls 
for a really good rag ledger paper 
like Defendum Linen Ledger; 
not a whit too good for a good 
accountant. 


Approved Accounting Forms. For the 
convenience of our accounting 
friends, we have had drawn upa 
group of Approved Accounting 
Forms, using Defendum Linen 


Pin this coupon to your letterhead, please 


Ledger. The portfoliocontaining 
these forms, pictured above, is 
ready to mail you. Use the cou- 
pon, please. | 


And What Kind of Paper 
Goes into Your Letterheads? 
Any house using the guality argu- 
ment in its letters can afford at 
least upper middle class bond 
paper in its letterheads. So let us 

send along the portfo- 


Letterheads. 


Mark attention Mr. 


PARSONS PAPER ComPANY, Holyoke, Mass. 
Please send, without cost or obligation to me— 


O “Approved Accounting Forms,’ ruled and printed 
on Defendum Linen Ledger 


O “Specimen Letterheads,” the portfolio on your 
Gothic Bond. 


lio of Gothic Bond 


HOLYOKE 


PARSONS PAPER 


SINCE 1853 
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Why Burglar Insurance 
Costs 10% Less With 
DIEBOLD VAULT DOORS 


(Equipped With Thermatic Locking Device) 


HE 10% preferential burglary insurance rating 

granted on Diebold Vault Doors (series 600 
and 1000) is in recognition of their protection 
against gas or electric cutting torches. 


Just a few seconds after the heat of the torch 
strikes any part of these doors the Thermatic 
Locking Device instantly jams the locking bolts. 
This feature is exclusive to Diebold and no other 
type of vault door construction has yet been granted 
an equal reduction in burglar insurance rates. 


New York, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Omaha, Boston, New Orleans, Chicago, 
Indianapolis Pittsburgh, St. Paul 


Factory and General Offices: CANTON, OHIO 


Export Office: 372 Broadway, N. Y. 
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through this office alone nearly $30,000 
during the past thirty-six months.” 

The next day the tough citizen 
brought in his wife, a very charming 
person, and together they placed a 
heavy sheaf of bonds in one of our 
safety deposit boxes. I am certainly 
going to benefit by the connection. 
My competitors forgot that beauty is 
only skin deep. 

A determined looking little old lady 
opened a small account with a suburban 
bank, operated it for six months and 
withdrew. The manager had never 
noticed that the account had been 
there. She opened at another bank 
where the manager noticed everything. 
They quite made friends. One day the 
shrewd old lady said, “I see that you 
buy bonds for your customers.” 

“Yes. Come and sit down and we'll 
talk about it.” The manager had 
glanced at the open ledger as he 
passed. Her balance was $158. Prob- 
ably the lady had in mind one of the 
$100 old municipal bonds, now almost 
extinct. But the manager rather liked 
practicing his bond salesmanship, and 


| the little lady listened most intelli- 
| gently while he discoursed on all his 


wares. She asked him from time to 
time to make notes for her on what he 
was saying, also she asked for copies of 
the printed prospectuses. Finally she 
allowed herself to be guided in a careful 
selection, bought an even $12,000 
worth and gave checks to close out two 
downtown accounts totaling $16,000. 

“T’ve known for a couple of years,”’ 
she volunteered, “that I should get my 
money into better interest, but I never 
felt enough at home in those big banks 
to question the manager about it. In 
fact I’ve been looking for a banker — 
just like you.” 


ON THE purely deposit side of the 

argument the principle of letting 
troublesome accounts float away has 
proved profitable on the whole. A 
depositor is given a certain limit of 
service and if he demands what he is 
not willing to pay for, he can go. On 
our books today are a considerable 
number of profitable depositors who 
have at one time or another left, follow- 
ing dissatisfaction with the services, 
and who, after experience with other 
common-sense banks, have become 
conscience stricken (or convenience 
stricken) and returned to the fold — 
immeasurably more satisfactory cus- 
tomers for their travels. 

Reviewing my business some years 
ago I found a number of very old 
checking accounts which, through grow- 
ing volume and smaller balances, had 
become a direct and not inconsiderable 
loss to the branch. I decided on a 
scale of maintenance charges, which I 
found my opposition more than willing 
to discuss and agree to maintain. In 
spite of careful explanation a few — 
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very few —old customers, to my regret, 
departed, but others came and both 
banks are, I should guess, one hundred 
dollars a year ahead by the stand 
taken. 

Of course it is an ideal condition — 
one I have small hope of seeing prevail 
—but if every bank would decide to 
uphold the dignity and profits of bank- 
ing, at the cost of letting all dissatisfied 
customers go a-floating, business would 
be easier for all of us. We would get 
back approximately the same number 
of accounts we discarded—and they 
would be easier accounts to handle as 
an account turned out of a former bank 
always is. 

Most decidedly, though, I am not 
speaking of the account which one 
bank is trying to steal from another. 
In that case the reverse of almost 
everything I have said is true. 

I said it was a purely ideal condition, 
but as a matter of fact, I know of one 
town in which there are just two banks 
and each has agreed to do exactly the 
thing I have in mind. Merchants were 
at first frequently transferring, one way 
or the other. As each bank was hon- 
estly playing the game, each had the 
comfortable assurance that it need not 
worry with any but good accounts. In 


fact I gathered that, when bank “A” 
was solicited by one of bank “B’s” 
customers, whom “A” accepted on 


profitable terms, “A” rather consid- | 


ered itself under obligation to “B,” 
and probably looked about to see 
which of its not altogether satisfactory 
accounts it could spare. 


For Deposits by Mail 


APPROXIMATELY 75 per cent of 

the patrons accustomed to mail 
deposits to the Germantown Trust 
Company, of Philadelphia, are using 


Fifty-nine 


Buy An Endorser— 


International Endorsers 
New “JUNIOR”? SINGLE FEED MODEL JUST OUT! 


The Federal Reserve in New York, after exacting tests covering. 
a long period, adopted 
our latest “Junior” 
Model with the idea of 
adapting a suitable 
machine of this type to 
their ‘“‘System.”’ 


Suitable for Unit Systems, 
Interior Departments and 
banks in general. 


Model ‘‘K’’ 
Quantity Feed; 
Capacity— 

250 per minute. 


Used by banks 
and business 
houses of impor- 
tance all over the 
country. 


Model “‘K”’ 
The SAVING 


Look up the cost of rubber stamps for the past year. 
will pay for your Endorser. 


Also Manufacturers of ‘‘Sealometer’’? Meter Mailing Models 
and Hey-Dolphin Post Office Machines. 


THE INTERNATIONAL POSTAL SUPPLY COMPANY 
of NEW YORK 


634 Prospect Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. Send for Booklet 


Cable ‘‘Ipsonal’’ 
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a special return-address deposit slip 
which the bank provides. 

The receipt is an acknowledgment 
of the deposit and the slip attached is 
for the convenience of the depositor 
while making his deposit by mail. A 
“sticker,” bearing the printed address 
of the bank, is used on the envelope 
in which the deposit is enclosed. 


COLLECTION RECORD 


[FOR FOREIGN OR OUTGOING COLLECTIONS] 


LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL, ACKNOWLEDGMENT, TICKLER, NOTICE 
OF DISPOSITION AND REGISTER ALL AT ONE WRITING 


YOUR SAMPLE AWAITS THE ASKING 


A. E. MARTELL. COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS OF ACCURATELY MADE 
LepGer Carbs Depositors STATEMENTS LEDGER SHEETS 
KEENE, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
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Sixty 


There are 420,000 owners 
of American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company stock 


HE parent company of the Bell System is publicly 


owned and it is operated by a management spurred 


to constant improvement by the largest industrial research 
organization in the country. 


Vital facts that insure safety for A.T. & T. investors: 


Uninterrupted dividend record for 47 years. @ Earnings 
that provide an ample margin of safety above dividend re- 
quirements. @ A management recognized as far-sighted and 
‘conservative and yet progressive. @ An ownership averaging 
91.65% of the common stock of the associated telephone com- 
panies comprising the Bell System. @ A business that is an 
integral part of the growth of the country. @ A research and 
engineering staff that insures unceasing developments and im- 
provements in service. | 


A. T. & T. stock can be bought in the open market to secure 
a good return. Write for booklet, ‘‘Some Financial Facts.’’ 


BELL TELEPHONE 
CO. Inc 


NEW YORK 


Are You Experiencing Real 


Is writing a hardship? Do you pinch your 
pen? Do you experience writing 
fatigue? If so, your pen- 
holder is at fault. 


THE NATURAL GRIP PENHOLDER 
(Not a Fountain Pen) 


Pen Comfort? 


The NATURAL GRIP 
PENHOLDER is so designed 

that it can be held in one position 
” only—the recognized correct writing 
position, eliminating fumbling, pinching, and 
writing fatigue. Note provisions for thumb and 
finger rests. These features make for perfect pen control. 


MADE OF BAKELITE A BEAUTIFUL HOLDER 


Model, 35c. 
Oviique Model, NATURAL GRIP PEN COMPANY 
Models, 61.00. 


Johnson Building 


Carefully packed and prepaid by mail. 
In writing to advertisers please mention The Rurroughs Clearing House 


| division of the 


THE BURROUGHS 


Patron Saint of the 
A. I. B.’’ 


(Continued from page 26) 


misgiving by the bankers of that day. 
Some could see in it the beginning of 
a labor union. Others viewed with 
disfavor the fact that their employees 
were fraternizing with those of compet- 
ing institutions, and were afraid that 
confidential information would be com- 
municated. The new organization 
had to live down considerable 
coolness. 

However, there was support to be 
found in the parallel movements taking 
place in other cities, and in due time 
the Milwaukee bank clerks formed 
themselves into a chapter of the newly 


The 


| organized “‘American Institute of Bank 


Clerks,”’ as it was called. Incidentally 
Mr. Puelicher tells how every surviving 


' member of the “Study Club,” with the 
| exception of two who did not remain 


in banking, rose to executive position 
in a bank. 


"THE young organization had a great 

deal of trouble in finding its feet. 
Banking education was not so easy to 
obtain, and it was not easy to find 
suitable instructors or textbooks. 
Courses of study had to be formulated 
and many controversial questions had 


_ to be threshed out. 


In the end, the Institute became a 
American Bankers 
Association, having won its way com- 
pletely into the good opinion of the 
senior body, and today many of the 
leaders in the A. B. A. are proud to 
call themselves graduates of the 
Institute. 

“The A. I. B.”? said Mr. Puelicher, 
“has raised the standard of American 


_ banking into the status of a profession. 


Instead of finding fifty different meth- 
ods and policies used in as many cities, 
there is now largely a uniformity be- 
tween one place and another. A clerk 
can go from Chicago to Los Angeles 
and get a job and go right to work, 
because behind the routine and methods 
of both banks are the study courses of 
the A. I. B. 

“Banking needs education and still 
more education. Every year it is get- 
ting more difficult to loan out money 
with safety, and at the same time 
operate a bank at a profit. The 
economics of our time call for bankers 
who are profound students of under- 
lying conditions, and many of the 
states are declining to grant charters 
for the establishment of new banks 
unless the men who are to run them 
can show that they are competent.” 

Mr. Puelicher has perhaps been best 
known through the “public education” 
work. A number of years ago he was 
appointed chairman of the educational 
committee of the American Bankers 
Association. He felt that the Institute 
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was attending satisfactorily to the 
work of education within the banks 
themselves, and that this committee 
should therefore seek a wider field for 
their efforts. It was evident that the 
public had a very slight knowledge of 
banking, and that much good would 
be accomplished if banking were to be 
explained, and the “mystery” taken 
out of it. 

So he proposed that speakers be 
sent into the schoo!s —not to advertise 
the banks, but to spread banking 
knowledge. He himself has been a 
leader and goes regularly to a school 
in Milwaukee to talk to the senior 
class. He tells of students who meet 
him long after their school days are 
over, but who remember what he 
tells them. 


HE contracts gained by the bankers 

who thus go out to the high schools 
are most useful. Not only do they 
bring to the schools something out of 
the practical everyday life of the 
community, but they carry back with 
them a first hand know!edge of one of 
the most important functions of local 
government, the operation of educa- 
tional institutions. 

Mr. Puelicher was recently honored 
by an invitation to attend a nation- 
wide conference on adult education 
under the auspices of the Carnegie 
Foundation. At considerable cost a 
wide survey was made of all the various 
educational movements, and high trib- 
ute was paid to the efficiency of the 
Institute as compared with certain 
other phases of the work of adult 
education. He has had _ honorary 
degrees bestowed upon him by institu- 
tions of learning, and when some 
months ago the University of Southern 
California conferred upon Stephen I. 
Miller, national educational director 
of the A. I. B., an honorary degree for 
his outstanding work, Mr. Puelicher 
made the journey across the continent 
to deliver the address of that interest- 
ing occasion. 

Education has indeed’ done great 
things for him. It has enabled him to 
reach the presidency of the oldest bank 
in the northwest, to reach the presi- 
dency of the American Bankers Associ- 
ation, and to gain the esteem and 
admiration of all who have come into 
close touch with the various educa- 
tional movements with which he has 
been associated. 


Small Loan Department 


HE Mitten Men & Management 

Bank & Trust Company of Phila- 
delphia, has placed in operation a plan 
for the granting of small loans to 
individuals in need of ready cash. The 
department for handling this business 
has been established in the bank’s 
industrial section. 


a ing where do you stand? 


safeguard. 


H. A. Minton, Architect 
McDonald & Fahn, Contractors 


| What Foundation 
Have You Built? 
HAT makes your bank better than another? You 


pay no higher rates of interest, nor do you charge 
less for your loans. But in the basic fundamental of bank- 


Si Safety is the great foundation of banking today. Can 
you look fearlessly into the future, secure in the realiza- 
tion that nothing has been overlooked in this direction? 
Banks with York Vaults to guard their cash and securi- 
ties against robbers and fire, have no fear of loss from these 
2: causes. They know that York builds vaults for the world’s 
+ finest banks—banks that entrust their wealth to this 


A chain is no stronger than its weakest link, and a bank 
: is no stronger than its vault. York 
% engineers will be glad to give you 
real facts, or interesting material 
will be sent to you if you will write. 


York SaFE AND Lock Co. 


TAU AUAUAY 


AVAVAVAU AY 


| 
| 


Factory and Principal Office 
YORK, PA. 


The true foundation of York 

\ Vaults is one of the assets 
that the Bank of Italy has 
used to build its prominence 
on the west coast. This build- 
‘ ing in San Jose typifies the 

; S$ many branches of this bank in 
California which has earned 


RIS 


slogan*‘ Thelargest number 
‘4 of depositors of any bank in 
the world.” 


BURGLAR ALARM SYSTEMS¢ 
COVER tke COUNTRY 


O-B-MSCLINTOCK COMPANY 
MINA. 


MINNEAPOLIS, 


The Burroughs 
Clearing House 
COVERS ‘A MARKET OF 


GENUINE WORTH :: :: 


h A unique method 

omet Neg NOW seating ana 
locking envelopes 

for maili without sealing wax. Newly patented device 
known as the Amestyle Envelock. Send for your free sample; 
Seal it - and fasten the Envelock; then try to break the sea! 
or tear the envelope. You'll then understand why the Ame- 
style Envelock has the endorsement of the Post Office Depart- 
ment. Your request on your letterhead will be appreciated. 


AMES SAFETY ENVELOPE CO., 55 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


In writing to advertisers rlease mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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ADDING - BOOKKEEPING: CALCULATING AND 
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Totals of 
checks, totals 
of deposits 
and totals of 
new balances 
are automati- 
cally accumu- 
lated during 
the posting 


BILLING MACHINES 
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Sixty-three 


Burroughs Multiple 


ister Machine 


portant Bank Jobs 


In brief, here is what this new 
Burroughs offers: 


Posting: Like other Burroughs 
machines, posts customers’ led- 
gers and statements, automati- 
cally adding deposits, subtracting 


checks and extending new bal-- 


ance with every posting. 


Automatically accumulates 
totals of all checks, deposits and 
new balances. 


Proving: Proof, as soon as led- 
gers are posted, that all items 
have been posted, that checks 
have been posted as checks and 
deposits as deposits. 


An automatic proof that fur- 
nishes all the protection afforded 
by Old and New Balance or Long 
Balance proofs, without it being 
necessary to run these proofs. 


Proof with clearing items as soon 
as ledger accounts are posted, 
and in time to return items to 
Clearing House. 


Journalizing: Automatically 


makes a journal that shows not 
only the complete detail of every 
transaction, but the old and new 
balance on every active account. 
Moreover, this journal is a record 
of items actually posted. Any 
ledger account may be completely 
reconstructed from this record. 


Whether or not you are at the present time contemplating the purchase of 
new equipment, you will be interested in seeing this new Burroughs. Tele- 
phone the local Burroughs office or mail the coupon for free demonstration. 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 


Detroit, Michigan 


Name __-_- 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
6420 Second Bivd., Detroit, Michigan 


Please arrange to show me the new Burroughs 
Multiple Register Bank Bookkeeping Machine. 


Burroughs Adding Machine of Canada, Limited, Windsor, Ont. Bank ___. 
Sales and Service Offices in all Principal Cities of the World 


ADDING - BOOKKEEPING CALCULATING BILLING MACHINES 


| In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 
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Sixty-four 


Something New for the Banker 


CONCEALED 
SAFE 


OW you can place valuable papers in a safe, yet keep thern within reach. 

The Invincible Concealed-Safe takes the place of the top letter drawer of the 

file. The remaining drawers are letter files or may be equipped safes when specified. 

When closed the cabinet bears no indication of a safe within. The front of the 

supposed drawer unlocks by turning the follower knob and lowers to a ledge. 
The inside jiggered safe door is one-half inch solid steel. 


Looks Like a File—Serves Like a Safe 


‘The 14-tumbler non-pickable lock requires two keys like a safe deposit box. The 
guard key automatically controls the main lock bolt and the top and bottom lock 
bolts which operate like the door of a vault. The safe unit is covered with asbestos 
to resist fire. It is then securely welded to the frame 
work of the file. The cabinets are finished in a choice 
of Mahogany, Walnut or Olive Green. The cabinets 
are of steel, sturdily reinforced to last a lifetime. 
In appearance they do not differ from letter files 


Desk-High 


Counter-High Standard File Height 


Invincible Concealed-Safes are used throughout banking institutions for in- 
numerable purposes. Executives use them right at their elbows. The desk-high 
safes are flush with the height of a desk. The counter-high size stacks uniformly 
and matches Invincible files. The four-drawer high cabinets are of standard file 
size. Write for prices on the size and color you prefer. 


INVINCIBLE METAL FURNITURE CO. 


Manitowoc, Wisconsin. 


extra copies 


OF THIS ISSUE OF 


Burroughs Clearing House 


may be obtained, while in stock, by forward- 
ing order with check at ten cents a copy. 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Burroughs Clearing House 


The Country Bank Buys 
Bonds 


(Continued from page 11) 


this case the majority of his securities 
should be near the top brackets. 

The average country banker who 
steps out of the government and muni- 
cipal class at all desires high-yield 
bonds, and buys industrials, first 
mortgages and public utilities. I know 
many who purchase foreign govern- 
ments, with their very profitable re- 
turn, but generally these are too specu- 
lative for them. 

Railroad issues possess probably the 
highest marketability and are well- 
suited to a diversified account, but 
they have not found high favor with 
country bankers generally because of 
the low yield. Real estate bonds and 
the securities of industrial enterprises 
in the territory with which the banker 
has a sense of familiarity — particularly 
nearby cities —are fairly popular. Fre- 
quently such issues have a broad local 
market which is exceptionally steady 
under conditions which exert marked 
effects on listed securities. 

As yet, what is meat for one country 
banker may be poison for another. Of 
the banks in ten county-seat towns 
previously referred to as holding bonds, 
only one-third had a diversified list — 
and even with them the word “heter- 
ogeneous” might better describe it. 
Another third stuck to municipals and 
United States governments. The re- 
maining third had, or seemed to have, 
no plan at all, some buying only foreign 
governments, others first mortgage 
bonds, and one running almost ex- 
clusively to bonds secured by building 
of churches and fraternal organizations. 

Out of this disordered and un- 
methodical buying of securities even- 
tually will emerge well-planned invest- 
ment lists, as the country banker puts 
more serious study to the fact that his 
bonds are expected to serve him in bad 
times and emergencies as well as they 
serve him under the conditions existent 
when he buys them. The banker 
particularly must analyze his own 
needs in connection with his security 
investments. 


It is Sounded as in 
‘“‘Zylophone”’ 


THE Custody Division has several 

very clever young girls in its ranks, 
but when it comes to spelling, some of 
them leave much to be desired.. Wit- 
ness the following telephone conversa- 
tion: 

Miss Green: ‘“The name is Zanzibar 
Trading Company.” 

Central Files: ‘“Vanzibar Trading 
Company?” 

Miss Green: “‘No, no. Zanzibar. Z as 
in xylophone.”—Guaranty News. 


PRODUCED IN THE BURROUGHS PRINT SHOP 
AT DETROIT, MICH., U.S.A. 4070-10-27-aDvV. 
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treet Cars 


cost less 
than Streets 


HE future of the street car is 

assured by the fact that street 
cars cost less than streets. Every 
large American city today has 
outgrown its streets, most of 
which were built to meet traffic 
conditions of many years ago. 
Now, with populations increas- 
ing, with business concentrated 
in a limited “down-town” area, 
cities must either provide new 
streets or increase the transporta- 
tion facilities that enable the 
streets to carry the people. 


The most efficient city trans- 
portation agent is the street car. 
Occupying little more than 2% 
of the street space, street cars 
carry, in many cities, 75% of the 
street users. Because from 60 to 
100 people can ride on one street 
car, the street car uses fewer 
square feet per person carried 
than any other method of trans- 
portation. Urban transportation 
is transportation — and 
mass transportation demands 
movement in large units. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MEG. CO. 
Offices in All Principal Cities 
Representatives Everywhere 
Localized Service — Men — Parts — Shops 


ECONOMIC TRENDS 


Doubtless cities will add new streets — but they will also add many new 
street cars. A large percentage of these will be driven by Westinghouse 
motors. The first single-reduction railway motor — the progenitor of all 
present-day railway motors — was developed by Westinghouse in 1890. 


IN THE ELECTRICAL INDUSTRY 


ll 
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Then 
the Proper 
Device — 


Current Ledgers Light Record Binders 


Mechanical Posting Equipment 


Is the policy that has made ‘‘SKALAMAZOO”’ pre-eminent in the 
record equipment field. This policy has been made possible through 
ceaselessly studying record keeping needs, constantly improving 
and creating devices and carefully training representatives so 
that the right device for each requirement will be applied. 


Write Kalamazoo first when in need of record equipment. 


KALAMAZOO LOOSE LEAF BINDER COMPANY 


Factories at Kalamazoo, Mich. and Los Angeles, Calif. 


Sales offices in principal cities 


Public Record 
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